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All  communications  in  regard  to  business  matters  and  advertise- 
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Unitkd  ArsTUAI.rA  may  be  obtained  of  Missrs.  (iordon  and  (Joteh, 
.Sydney,  .Melbourne,  Hrisbane  and  Perth  ;  of  Mr.  \V.  ('  Rigby, 
Adelaide  ;  of  Messrs.  .1.  \\'alcb  and  Sons,  Hobart  :  of  Messrs, 
Upton  and  Co.,  .\nekland.  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  news-agents 
througlu)ut  Australia  ;  London  :  Messrs.  (iordon  and  (Jotch. 
Ludgate  Cjreus,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  liritinh  Empire  Review, 
112  Cannon  Street,  K.C. 

Annual  Subscribers  to  United  Ai'strama  are  particularly  re- 
(piestcd  to  inform  the  Manager  in  ea,ses  of  non-receipt  of  their 
monthly  numlwrs,  as  already  n)an\-  failures  in  postal  dcliverj' 
have  occurred  in  the  several  States. 


Alien  Immigration  and  Imperial  Interests. 


In  1897  there  met  in  London,  and  a.s.senil)led  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing-.strect,  for  tlie  discussion  of  certain 
Imperial  que.stions  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  following  representative  men  : — The  Prime 
Mini.sters  of  Canada,  New  Soutli  Wales,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  Cape  Colony,  South  Australia, 
Newfoundland,  Tasniania,  Western  Australia,  and  Natal  ;  and  in  the  course  of  tiie  proceedings  that  folhiwcd,  which 
were  of  an  informal  character,  Mr.  Chamherlain  (Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Colonies)  made  the  following  pregnant 
observations  on  the  subject  which  forms  the  title  to  this  article.  They  are  observations  which  should  go  direct  to  the 
heart  and  brain  of  every  right-tliinking  and  level-he;ided  citizen  of  the  Empire,  who  is  sufficiently  broad-visioned  to 
discern  the  bearing  of  wise  or  unwise  legislation  by  any  of  the  colonies  u])(>n  the  more  important  and  possibly  vital 
interests  of  the  Empire.  With  regard  to  those  whose  conception  of  the  world's  atlairs  is  limited  to  the  literal 
realization  of  their  own  particular  theories,  in  their  own  particular  back-«ater  of  the  great  stream  of  iiuman  progress, 
we  cannot  hope  to  say  anything  useful ;  for  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  understand  the  sentiment  of  Empire-consolidation 
and  all  that  Hows  from  it  :  but  in  regard  to  those  who  can  grasp  the  significance  of  that  .sentiment,  but  have  allowed 
the  things  which  happen  to  be  near  to  Income  magnified  by  their  proximity,  we  do  deem  it  po.ssible  to  arouse  them  to 
the  broader  view  ;  and  for  such  of  our  readers  we  reprint  the  weighty,  far-.seeing,  and  gi-ave  words  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  wliich  were,  as  we  have  said,  uttered  in  relation  to  certain  Bills  passe<l  or  proposed  four  years  ago  in 
different  colonies,  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  what  has  been  called  "  Alien  Immigration.  "  Though  the  words 
were  spoken  so  long  ago,  they  have  a-s  vital  an  application  to-day  a.s  on  the  day  they  were  uttered,  and  a  direct 
bearin"  on  the  particular  measure  which  is  now  liefore  the  Commonwealth  Senate.  They  should  therefore  Ix"  read  by 
every  thinking  citizen  and  every  federal  legislator  with  a  deep  sense  of  respon-sibility  : — 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  Her  Majest3''s  Government  thoroughly  appreciate  the  object  and  the 
needs  of  the  colonies  in  dealing  with  this  matter.  We  quite  synipathi.se  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  white  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  which  are  in  comparatively  close  proximity  to 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asiatics,  that  tiiere  .shall  not  be  an  influx  of  peo[)le  alien 
in  civilization,  alien  in  religion,  alien  in  customs,  whose  influx,  moreover,  would  most  seriously 
interfere  with  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  existing  labour  population.  An  immigration  of  that 
kind  must,  I  quite  understand,  in  the  interest.s  of  the  colonies,  be  prevented  at  all  hazards,  and 
we  shall  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  proposals  intended  with  that  olijcct  ;    Init  we  ask  you 
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also  to  bear  in  mind  the  traditions  of  the  Empire,  wliich  makes  no  distinction  in  favour  of  or 
against  race  or  colour  ;  and  to  exclude,  by  reason  of  their  colour,  or  by  reason  of  their  race, 
all  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects,  or  even  all  Asiatics,  would  be  an  act  so  offensive  to  those 
peoples  that  it  would  be  most  painful,  I  am  quite  certain,  to  Her  Majesty  to  have  to  sanction 
it.  Consider  what  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  during  your  visit  to  this  country.  The 
United  Kingdom  owns  as  its  brightest  and  greatest  dependency  that  enormous  Empire  of 
India,  with  ."^00, 000, 000  of  subjects,  who  are  as  loyal  to  the  Crown  as  you  are  yourselves. 
and  amonty  them  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  who  are  everv  whit  as  civilized  as 
we  are  oui'selves,  who  are,  if  that  is  anything,  Ijetter  born,  in  the  sense  tliat  they  have  older 
traditions  and  older  feinilies,  who  are  men  of  wealth,  men  of  cultivation,  men  of  distinguished 
valour,  men  who  have  brought  whole  armies  and  placed  them  at  the  service  of  the  Queen, 
and  have,  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  trouble — such,  for  instance,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  saved  the  Empire  by  theii- loyalty.  I  say,  you,  who  have  seen  all  this,  cannot 
be  willing  to  put  upon  those  men  a  slight  which  I  think  is  absolutel}''  unnecessary  for  your 
jiurpose,  and  which  would  be  calculated  to  provoke  ill-feeling,  discontent,  irritntion,  and  would 
be  most  unpalatable  to  the  feelings  not  only  of  Her  ^lajest}'  the  Queen,  but  of  all  her  people. 

"  What  I  venture  to  think  you  have  to  deal  with  is  the  character  of  the  immigration.  It 
is  not  because  a  man  is  of  a  different  colour  from  ourselves  that  he  is  necessarily  an  undesirable 
immigrant,  but  it  is  because  he  is  dirty,  or  he  is  immoral,  or  he  is  a  pau])er,  or  he  has  some 
other  objection  which  can  be  defined  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by  which  the  exclusion  can 
be  manasfed  with  regrard  to  all  those  whom  vou  reallv  desire  to  exclude.  The  Colony  of  Natal 
has  arrived  at  an  arrangement  which  is  absolutely  satisfactory  to  them,  I  believe  ;  and 
remember,  they  have,  if  possible,  an  even  greater  interest  than  you,  because  they  are  closer  to 
the  immigration  which  has  already  begun  there  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  they  have  adopted 
legislation  which  they  believe  will  give  them  all  that  they  want,  and  to  which  the  objection  I 
have  taken  does  not  appl}',  which  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  this  sentiment,  which  I  am 
sure  you  share  with  us  ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  during  your  visit  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  arrange  a  form  of  woi'ds  which  will  a\(jid  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  amply  protect  the  Australian  Colonies  against  any 
invasion  of  the  class  to  which  they  would  justly  object." 

We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  emphasise  this  broad,  generous,  statesmanlike  utterance,  beyond  underlininij  those 
passages  which  appeal  most  pointedly  to  our  present  circumstances. 

If  any  man  or  woman  whose  mind  is  adjusted  to  the  scientific  weighing  of  gr(^at  as  well  as  small  tlmuglits  and 
ideas  can  read  that  utterance,  and  still  persist  in  the  pressing  of  any  local  demand  which  is  contrary  to  its  spirit,  he 
must  have  failed  to  imbibe  that  deeper  feeling  of  citizenship  which  >Scott  so  finely  expressed  wIhmi  lie  said  of  country 
what  now  can  be  said  of  Empire — 

"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dt-ail 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 
'  This  is  my  own  my  native  land '  ! 


If  such  there  be,  go  maik  him  well  !" 


Newspaper    Reading^.  an3-one  now-a-days  who   has  the   time  and   the   power   of 

• concentration  to  settle  down  to  the  reading  of  any  sustained 

The  Literary  World,  in  reviewing  a  new  work  on  journal-  literary  work.     Twenty  five  years  ago  every  one  who  pre- 

ism,   quotes  Mr.   Andrew   Lang  as    having    expressed   the  tended  to  be  interested  in  the  literature  of  his  or  her  time, 

opinion    that  there   was    "  too   much  newspaper  reading."  aiid  to  value  the  experience  of  the   past  as   throwing   liglit 

Mr.  Lang  is   regarded — for   some  reason  or  other—  as   an  on   future  problem?!,    read   such    works  as  the   histories  of 

authority  upon  everything,   which  is  not  a  good  credential  Macaulay,    Hume,  Gibbon,    Grote,    Alison,  Buckle,   and   a 

for  any   writer  ;    but  nevertheless   there  is  a  good  deal  of  score  of  other  solid  writers,  wIkj   spent  many  years  of  their 

truth  in  the  statement  here  attributed  to  him.     Newspaper  life  on  one  subject ;  but  to-tlay   such   intellectual    "  solids  " 

reading  is  to-day  scrappy  and  pai'agraphic,  and,  therefore,  are  rarely  indulged  in,  and  only  the  more  diluted  forms  of 

easy  of  digestion.     Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  come  across  mental  food  are  generally  acceptable  to  the  average  citizen's 
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powers  of  intellectiml  (ligoRti'iM.  It  is  an  hjh-  nf  "  linn-y, 
skurry."  Our  lives  lu-coiiu'  nmrf  iiml  iimn'  ii  scirl  nf  ••  liop, 
skip  iiiul  a  jump  "  ;  anil  wo  liavc  im  tiiiic  Id  iln  iiiiytliiri;; 
thorouglily.  Tiic  nowspapiT  profoHscs  to  serve  up  evi-rv 
thing — from  the  world's  ihplomaey  or  the  hitest  war  news, 
to  the  most  prohh'matieal  mi  dil  in  re^fard  to  tlie  "leaders 
of  society,"  or  the  latest  fashiini  in  skirts  ;  all  presented  to 
us  in  a  form  whieh  correspcuuis  with  the  easilj'.swallo\vi-<l 
doses  of  homeopalhie  nieclieine.  No  one,  it  is  ai'gued,  who 
wishes  to  be  "  up  toilate "  can  afltml  to  miss  all  this 
ephemeral  pabulum  of  the  dailj'  press,  unless  he  or  she  has 
the  moral  courage  to  boldly  profess  a  contempt  for  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  is  prepared  to  give  sound  reasons  for 
maintaining  such  an  attitude.  LcKjking  at  llie  subject 
from  an  Australian  point  of  view,  it  is  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  evanescent  nature  of  the  so-called  "  lu'ws  "  eontaini'd 
in  the  leading  dailies  of  the  Victorian  and  New  South 
Wales  capitals,  that  whilst  it  tills  half  a-dozen  pages  of  each 
in  regard  to  its  own  State,  the  nuuter  occupying  that 
superficial  space  is  condensed  to  about  half  a  column  in  the 
ne\vspa])ers  of  the  adjoining  Slate  ;  so  that  if  a  Sydney 
resident  be  on  a  visit  to  McUxiurne,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
purchase  a  copy  of  the  daily  newspaper  of  his  own  State.  And 
thedoubtful  compliment  involved  in  this  litoraryor  journalis- 
tic compression  is  icciprocate<l  in  the  other  State.  One  is 
inclined  to  ask  which  is  the  true  valuation  of  the  so  called 
"news":  the  si.x-page  space  or  the  half-a  column  con- 
densation ? 

In  any  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  many 
well-informed  citizens  of  Melbourne  who  never  .see  a  Sydney 
newspaper  from  one  years  end  to  another,  and  many 
Sviliipy  residents  who  never  .see  a  Melbourne  paper,  and 
yet  pass  muster  as  knowing  all  that  is  required  of  the 
events  of  that  State,  and  of  the  world  in  general.  The 
fact  is  that  the  majority  of  men  and  women  neglect  to  keep 
guard  over  their  sense  of  proportion,  and  daily  waste  much 
time  in  satisfying  their  curiosity  in  regard  to  trivial 
hx-alisms,  that  illustrate  no  important  principle,  and  afford 


nil  real  aniusi-meiit,  but  just  satisfy  oeie's  curiosity  on  its 
most  vulgar  side. 

A  divorce,  a  murder,  a  siiieide,  an  elii|K'nienl,  a  breiu-ji 
of  promise  ease,  u  social  I'oluniii  of  niillinery  and  dress- 
inaking  iiutnities,  a  tea  nu-etiiig,  a  Hociul  event,  a  wedding, 
an  ini|UeNt,  an  accident,  a  horse  race,  a  cricket  match,  and 
a  hunilred  ami  one  similar  events,  such  as  are  daily  reeoidol 
lor  our  <-dilicatioii  in  the  ilaily  press  are,  for  pernument 
purpos(*s,  utterly  wort  bless  nx  reading  matter,  unleHN  they  are 
known  — and  we  should  <|uickly  have  our  attention  drawn 
lo  it  if  such  were  tlie  case  —to  illustrate  some  iifiv  priiiriptf 
in  human  naluri- or  in  soeiolo;,'V.  The  test  of  this  can  bi- 
made  by  lakiii;,'  up  a  <iewspa|N'r  a  year  old  ;  when  it  will 
\h-  fouiul  that  .ill  interest  has  gone  <a)t  of  the  scores  of 
columns  which  make  u)i  its  spreading  sheets. 

If  nuH'e  care  were  t.aken  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  in 
re^iard  to  slullin;,'  the  pigeon  holes  of  their  mind  with 
material  of  such  fleeting  interest,  the  newspaper  ])roprietors 
would  soon  find  it  conducive  to  their  circulafitm  to  con- 
dense the  matter  of  their  publications  to  a  space  more  in 
keeping  with  its  relative  importance;  and  twenty  minutes 
would  then  be  suflicient  to  ejuible  any  person  of  quick 
intelligence  to  read,  in  brief,  all  the  news  of  the  day  that 
wa.s  worth  being  aciiuire<l  anrl  remembered. 

The  average  reader  is,  we  know,  a  long  wa3'  ofT  this 
advanced  view  of  intellectual  economj'.  The  fact  is  that 
the  daily  hist<uy  of  communities  such  iis  our  own  does  not 
supply  suflicient  incident  of  imi)ortance  or  of  universal 
interest,  such  as  the  people  of  the  old  world  wouhl  con- 
si<ler  worth  the  cabling,  to  occupy  ten  mitiutes  of  each  day 
in  the  reading.  Anrl  a  good  stor\'  is  told,  aj/ropomtf  this  fact, 
of  a  prominent  Victorian  flelegate  at  the  "  Colinderies  " 
E.\hibitiim,  complaining,  at  a  public  dinner,  of  the  paucity 
of  Australian  news  contained  in  the  London  papers.  Jlr. 
Hdniund  Yates,  who  spoke  afterwards,  said  with  fine  irony, 
that  he  hail  beeu  so  much  struck  with  the  complaint  that  he 
had  .sent  off  a  wire,  at  once,  to  Australia — even  while  the 
dinner  wa.s  in  prt)gress — to  send  home  all  the  news  they 
could  obtain  ' 
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T1,U  rlivi^ioii  of  the  columns  of  UNiTEnAr»TK.vUA  is  inlen.l.Ml  t«  atlonl  an  opening  for  tlio  full  an.l  free  exprcRsion  of  views  and 
opinions  of  any  and  every  kind,  on  subjects  of  general  Australian  concern,  such  views  an.l  opinions  not  licing  necessarily 
expressive  of  tiie  policy  of"  the  Magazine  itself. 


Federal    Expenditure. 


ar 
on 


BV  THE    HONOURABI-K    F 

In  January,  1900,  I  wrote  for  United  Austiialia  an 
tide  on  the  probable  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth 
„u  "new  "  items;  i.e.,  items  of  additional  cost  owing  to 
the  creation  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  not  to  the  main- 
tenance of  transferred  departments  as  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer. 

I  had  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Australian  Convention, 
at  its  Adelaide  Session  (1897),  an  estimate  of  the  same 
expenditure,  as  prepared  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Convention,  with  the  aid  of  the  Statisticians 

It  will  be  interesting,  now  that  we  have  figures  to 
shew  the  actual  outlay  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
existence  of  the  Commonwealth,  ami  also  the  Treasurers 
estimate  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  next,  before 


W.   iloi-DER,  Speaker  oi-   the  IIoi-.se  of  Rki-resentatives  (S.A.). 


u.s  to   m.ike   a  comparison   Ix'tween    the  estimates  and  the 

reality. 

The  following  shews  the  position  at  a  glance  :  — 

Adelaiilf  estinmtc,    18!t" f.TOO.OOO 

"Unileil  Australia.  "  Mv  csliniatc.  .Ian.  l.'i,  19(K(  *KJ,(KM| 
•AcHial  exj-enditure.  .I.in.  1  to  .June .30,  1901  ...  l-i.">,494 
tl'roposcd  for  year  .Inly  I,  1901  .Tune  .30,  JlKI-2..         269,72(5 

•  Tlio  "  actual  expenditure  ''  for  the  six  months  inchulefl  £10,rXKi  iqiecial  out- 
lay connectefl  with  the  oi>eninj:  of  the  Parliament,  and  t::i7. !>!>(*  military  dii,|»tayH 
ill' the  various  Hi ates  in  fonne'-tion  with  the  ^isit  of  the  Duke  and  Uuehews  of 
York,  both  non-rei-urrinir,  and  therefor**  not  to  !«•  taken  into  aii-ount  in  making 
any  comitari^ons  ;  alw,  £411,412  for  elei-tinnw  for  the  finit  Federal  Parliament, 
wliieh,  with  the  halanee  of  tl-.ium  to  lie  paid  thiw  year  on  the  same  aoeount, Iiein^j 
a  Irienniai  eharKe,  on^ht  to  he  reckoned  oiie-thirri  each  year  for  any  purpo«e«  of 
comparison,  instead  of  char^in^  the  whole  Mini  every  thini  year. 

f  Thi-i  projiose.!  outlay  for  the  current  fin.incial  year  includcH  £.'»4,4so  for  new 
hiiildinifa,  eti-..  in  the  postal  and  other  departments,  and  £ll>,30.'i  for  further 
expenses  in  connection  with  military  reviews  on  the  occasion  of  the  Royal  visit, 
which  is  not  a  recurrint;  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  portion  of  a  full 
year's  charge  is  pro\ided  lor  the  Hii:h  Court,  the  Audit,  and  Public  Service 
Commissioners'  departiiienls,  and  for  the  Interstate  Commissioners,  to  provide  for 
which  £17.l.'.ii  should  be  adilerl,  as  well  as  the  year's  jirojiortion  of  election 
exjienses,  *;20.U(iti.  These  adjustments  y^vc  us  £'242,091  for  a  full  normal  year, 
which  is  well  within  the  estiniateH. 
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The   Treasurer   gives   the   foregoing    statement   in  his 
Budget  papers  in  the  following  form  :  — 


Caused  by 
Federation. 


Governor-General's  Salary 

,,  Printing,  &c. 

Government  House,  Sydney 

,,  Melbourne.. 

Ministers    ...         

Senators 
Representatives     ... 

Auditor-General    ...         

Public  Service  Commissioner     .. 
,,  ,,       Inspector  .. 

Sinking  Fund         

Parliament... 

,,         Travelling 

,,  Printing  

External  Affairs 

Attornej -General .. . 

Home  Affairs         ...  

,,  Maintenance     New 

Departments  ... 
New  Works 

Treasury  and  Audit  Office 
Post-office   ... 
Defence 

,,      Celebrations        

Customs      


£ 

10,000 

2,0(W 

.•{,638 

.S,892 

1 '2,000 

14,4(10 

.30,011(1 

flOO 

-M> 

2,400 

2,."i(»0 

28,S0(i 

10,(I(KI* 

20,.")(IS 

7,;{2i 

(i,2(lll 
19,91() 

3,800 

s,;i:i.") 

4,(i9(l 

y,47."> 
.siiso 


Maintenance 

of 
Departments 


Non- 
recurring 


54,480 


204,941*t       o4,480 


10,305 


10,305 


£209,720 

While  dealing  with  the  expenditure,  it  is  desirable   to 

examine  the  outlay  on  the  transferred  services,  which   has 

gone  up  very  materially  since  the  Adelaide   estimate  was 

made      It  will  suffice,  however,  for  my  present  purpose  to 

♦  Out  of  this  amount  about  £7,000  is  paid  to  State  Railways  for  carriage  of 
Members,  &c. 

t  Does  not  include  to  make  up  total  yearly  expenditure— 

Auditor-General,  six  months           £500 

Public  Service  Conmiissioner,  six  months "50 

Public  Service  Inspectors,  six  months        2,400 

Judges,  say          10,000 

Inter-State  Conmiission,  say 3,600 

Elections,  one-third                 ..         ..         ..         ■.         ..         ■■  20,000 

£37.150 


discover  whether  the  Commonwealth  is  responsible  for  the 
increase,  and  when  it  came  about.  The  Adelaide  estimate 
for  the  transferred  services  in  1897  was  £2,842,100  gross; 
that  is  to  say,  without  deducting  the  earnings  of  the 
services,  which  is  obviously  the  proper  way  to  state  it,  and 
is  the  way  in  which  the  figures  appear  in  the  current 
accounts.  The  comparison  is  clear,  put  in  the  following 
form  : — 

Adelaide  Rstimate £2,842,100 

Cost  to  States  at  transfer £3,494,026 

Votes  now  proposed  on  Estimates  .  .     £3,493,881 

The    increase    from    1897   to   1900    appears    startling 
indeed,   but  as   it  took   place  while  the  departments  were 
still  under   the  control  of  the  States,  and  before  the  Com- 
monwealth  came  into  being,    the  responsibility  for  it   can 
hardly  be  saddled  on  to  the  Commonwealth.      On  examina- 
tion, we   find  that   the  chief   increase  is  in  Posts  and  Tele- 
graphs, which  went  up  from  £1,727,000  (including  possible 
loss  on  a  uniform  service   of   £109,000)    to    £2,301,623. 
This  is  partiall}'  due  to  the  growth  of  settlement,  especially 
in  Western  Australia,  during  the  four  years,   and  partially 
to    ordinar_v    increases    of    salary  to  officers,    due   to   long 
service.       The    Defence    Department   went   up   from    the 
estimate  of   £7-")0,000  (which  was   largely  in  excess  of  the 
then  expenditure,  and  provided  for  raising  the  standard  of 
defences  in  certain  colonies  where  it  was  below  the  rest)  to 
£8-50,000  ;    but   no  one  who  recalls   the  increase  of   the 
military  spii-it   during   the   last   two   or  three  years  will 
wonder  at   that.     Under   Federal   control,  the  cost  of  the 
transferred  services  is  actuall}'  set  down  at  £145  less   than 
the    same    departments    cost    the    States    last    year.     The 
Defences    are  £11,005    lower;    Post  and    Telegraphs  are 
£10,484    higher,    owing,   again,   to   natural   growth  ;    and 
Customs  go  up  by  £376  in  New   South   Wales  on  account 
of  the  larger  customs  duties  to  be  collected.     It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  for  this  last  item  the  Committee  appointed 
in  New   South   Wales   to  report  on   the  probable   cost  of 
Federation  set   down   £25,000.      On  all   grounds  there  is 
reason  for  congratulation  that  the  estimates  are  not  being 
exceeded. 


New  Zealand  :   Its  Political  and   Social   Situation. 


A  Modern  Prophet— Mr.  Stead  the    Discoverer— A  New  Political  Policy:   Fraternalism— New  Zealand  Taxation -New 

Zealand  Land  Resumption -New  Zealand  Land  Settlement— New  Zealand  Public  Works— The  New 

Zealand  Strike  Cure— Cobden,  Bright  and  Gladstone  Exploded— The  Millennium  Realised  I 


Bv  Robert  Cunningham  Bruce,  ex-M.H.R.  (N.Z.) 


Containing,  as  they  do,  the  crystallised  results  of  the 
obsei-vation,  experience  and  thought  of  past  ages,  old  say- 
ings are  worthy  of  attention  and  respect.  One  of  these 
tells  us  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  from  home  to  hear  the 
news  of  our  own  district  or  locality.  A  somewaat  stai-t- 
ling  confirmation  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  under  the  remai'kable 
heading  of  "Why  Not  New  Zealandise  Great  Britain?" 
Mr.  Stead  has  made  a  discovery  the  value  and  importance 
of  which  cleai'ly  baffle  forecast,  but  he  is  not  inclined  to 
hide  this  supposed  new  light  under  a  bushel ;  he  wishes 
the  Mother  Country  to  adopt  the  formula,  that  is  to 
say,  to  adopt  the  beneficent  "Frateraalisni"  now  in  full 
swing  in  the  most  "advanced"  colony  of  the  South  Paci- 
fic. He  has  discovered  that  during  the  past  ten  yeai^s 
"a  great  epoch-making  revolution  has  been  worked  out 
in  the  Pacific,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  too  much 


engaged  over  its  own  affairs  to  spare  it  more  than  a  pars- 
ing thought."  He  has  obtained  his  infomiation  from  Mr. 
Lloyd,  a  "charaiing,  cultured  and  thoughtful"  American, 
who.  after  a  sojourn  in  New  Zealand,  has  written  a 
"charming  book,"  "crammed  with  facts,"  and  in  which  he 
has  painted  her  "as  an  archangel  white  as  snow.'  Mr. 
Lloyd  himself  says:  "The  book  is  the  expression  of  the 
impressions  left  upon  my  mind  as  the  result  of  a  long, 
painstaking  examination  of  New  Zealand  as  she  is  to- 
day. "  He  also  says  :  "I  am  speaking  in  sober  fact  when  I 
say  that,  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of  human  progress,  ajid 
the  evolution  of  civilised  society  from  barbarism  towards 
a  state  of  tolerable  happiness,  the  French  Revolution  is  an 
insignificant  phenomenon  compared  with  the  importance 
of  the  efi'ort  which  New  Zealand  has  made  in  the  last  ten 
years."  Although  Mr.  Stead  cannot  claim  for  his  latest 
protege  the  status  assigned  by  O'Connel  to  Disraeli,  still 
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he  has  discovered  that  he  is  "a  direct  lineal  descendant,  of 
Whalley  the  regicide,'  also  a  •democrat  and  a  co-opera- 
tor, if  not  a  Socialist,"  who  believes  that  in  New  Zfalui..! 
"the  greatest  co-operative  experiment  ever  ma<le  by  man 
is  being  can-ied  out  under  the  direction  of  tiie  Colonial 
GovenimtMit." 

Lord  Melbourne  is  credited  with  having  once  said  : 
"I  wish  I  could  believe  in  anything  as  much  as  Tom  Miic- 
aulay  believes  in  everything."  Mr.  Lloyd  appears,  from 
this  point  of  view,  a  counterp.art  of  M;uaulay  ;  and  his 
opinions,  as  they  find  expression  in  his  book  "Newest  Eng- 
land," so  eulogistically  reviewed  by  Mr.  Stoad,  must  come 
as  somewhat  like  a  revelation  to  a  lai-ge  number  of  people 
in  this  colony.  Vciy  many  of  us  believe  that  for  the  la.st 
ten  years  we  have  been  a  sorely-tried  people,  and  that  the 
blooming,  vigorous,  young,  patient  New  Zealand  must 
have  had  quit*  a  phenomenal  store  of  vitality,  to  prcsei-\'o 
even  the  appearance  of  ruddy  healtli  aftK.n-  the  bleeding 
which  she  has  undergone,  and  the  many  empiric  draughts 
which  she  has  been  forced  to  swallow.  Indeed,  there  are 
many  who  believe  that  wo  have  drifted  perilously  close  to 
that  state  of  affairs  wliich  finds  expression  in  the  Yankee 
satire,  "Who  owns  this  beautiful  country?  The  People. 
Who  owns  the  people  ?  The  politicians.  Who  owns  the 
politicians?  The  devil."  Mr.  Stead  has  for  some  years 
formed  a  self-constituted  board  of  advice  to  the  European 
Powers,  and  now  he  is  prepared  to  act  the  part  of  the 
beneficent  fairy,  and  to  show  the  Mother  Country  how,  by 
adopting  a  "Fraternal"  policy  such  as  that  of  the  "ad- 
vanced" and  "progressive"  colony  of  New  Zealand,  she 
Liay  escape  from  many  of  those  evils  which  afllict  the 
older  civilisations  of  the  world.  What  a  prostituted  word 
in  New  Zealand  has  been  that  of  "Progress."  One  of  the 
gi'eatesfc  statesmen  of  oiu-  time  natui-ally  regards  it  as  one 
somewhat  diiRcuIt  of  definition.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
progi-ess  towards  a  precipice — and  over  it!  But  here 
there  are  many  who  appear  to  believe  that  "change"  and 
"reform"  are  synonymous  terms ;  those  who  think  othei"- 
wise  are  "fossils "  and  "hide-bound  Tories,"  representa- 
tives of  a  "wretched  past,"  this  latter  being  one  of  those 
catch-phrasea  used  to  indicate  the  deplorable  condition  of 
New  Zealand  antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  the  present 
regime.  We  have  for  some  yeai-s  past  been  attitudinis- 
ing;  believing  that  before  an  admiring  world  we  occupy 
amongst  the  nations  a  position  in  the  very  van  of  pro- 
gress. But  in  order  to  seciu'e  a  place  in  the  van  of  Pro- 
gress, we  must  first  obtain  a  position  in  the  van  of  Intel- 
lect and  Thought,  and  surelv  our  worst  enemy  could 
scarcely  have  the  hardihood  to  accuse  us  of  such  a  crime  ! 
Any  attention  which  our  "experiments"  may  have  incited 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  being  indicative  of  political 
unrest  amongst  the  nations,  than  attributable  to  any  in- 
trinsic merit  which  those  experiments  possess.  Although 
true  within  certain  limits,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
delusions  which  afflict  civilised  mankind  is  the  idea  that 
Governments  are  in  some  way  responsible  for  fat  or  lean 
yeai's,  for  cycles  of  depression  or  prosperity  :  and  for  cer- 
tain reasons  it  is  probable  that  nowhere  on  earth  is  this 
belief  so  firmly  entci-tained  as  in  this  "advanced"  colony. 
A  bad  Government  can  do  much  to  injure  a  country,  and 
all  that  a  good  one  can  do  is  to  administer  her  affairs 
wisely  and  honestly,  and  give  free  play  to  her  expansive 
forces.  Ai-istotle  pointed  out  to  his  countrymen  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  belief  that  they  could  be  economically  beno 
fited  by  legislation,  and  it  is  at  present  interesting,  when  so 
much  is  heai-d  of  the  representation  of  labour,  to  recall  the 
fact  that  in  his  best  treatise,  recently  discovered,  he  dated 
the  decline  of  Athens  from  the  time  in  which  men  raji 
out  of  their  workshops    and  addressed    audiences    "with 


their  aprons  on."  Mr.  S(x\-ul  gives  a  lengthy  extrax-t  from 
the  tenth  chapti-r  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  book,  in  which- -giving 
expression,  no  doubt,  to  sincere  and  honest  opinions — "he 
sums  up  the  record  of  t<'n  years'  work.  "  This  extrax-t.,  to 
Use  a  mild  form  of  expression,  will  be  regarded  by  many 
llioughtful  people  a.s  fairly  bristling  with  debatable  mat- 
ter. In  this  summing  up,  Mr.  Lloyd  appears  to  believe 
that  the  Utopian  stat<i  of  iiiTaii-s  which  he  discovered  in 
New  Zealand  is  iiilir  dlin  mainly  altril)Utal)le  (I )  to  her 
beneficent  form  of  taxation  ;  ('J)  to  her  |H>licy  of  resuni]>- 
tion  of  lands,  for  settlement,  and  methods  of  settling 
Crown  lands  ;  (3)  to  the  co-o|K'ralivo  system  of  public 
works;  and  (4)  to  compulsory  arbitration  in  disputes  be- 
tween lal>our  and  capitjil.  Space  would  not  permit  of  any- 
thing approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  those  really 
large  questions  ;  but  a  fow  remarks  in  reference  to  some 
of  their  most  salient  features  might  not  prove  uninterest- 
ing to  Australian  rcadei-s.  Mr.  Lloyd  says  :  "The  general 
jnoperty  tax  on  improvements,  enterprise,  and  povert.y 
is  abolished,  and  the  taxation  for  national  purposes  of  land 
and  income  is  introduced.  The  small    man,  be- 

cause small,  is  exempted,  and  the  rich  man,  because 
rich,  is  made  to  pay  more,  progressively,  the  more  land 
and  income  he  has.  The  bui-dcn  of  the  old  property  tax 
forced  the  poor  men  who  rented  their  places  to  sell  out  to 
the  rich  neighboiu*,  who  escaped  taxation  and  grew  rich 
bv  making  no  improvements.  The  new  tax  is  planned  es- 
pecially to  make  the  rich  land-owner  sell  to  his  small 
neighbours  or  to  the  Government,  which  will  sub-divide 
and  sell  to  them  itself.  The  old  taxes  built  up  mono- 
polies, the  new  ones  burst  them  up.  To  check  specula- 
tion, to  equalise  poverty  and  wealth,  to  prevent  great  es- 
tates, these  ai'e  some  of  its  avowed  objects.  'No  man  now 
d-eams,'  said  an  eminent  New  Zealander,  'of  attempting 
to  found  a  great  landed  estate  in  New  Zealand.'  " 

It  might  be  here  remarked  that  all  taxation  is  bur- 
den,sO'mc,  and  no  system  known  to  mankind  can  possibly 
be  conducive  to  prosperity,  nor  can  any  "equalise  wealth 
and  poverty"'  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  If 
undue  taxation  Ix^  placed  upon  the  rich,  it  immediately 
re-acts  upon  lalwur.  The  alx)lit.ion  of  the  property  tax — 
which  has  a  histoi-y  of  its  own — was  a  skilful  political 
nise.  And  what  was  this  evil  tax  which  was  responsible 
for  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  indicated  in  the  preceti- 
ing  extracts?  A  tax  of  one  ])cnnv  in  the  pound  upon  all 
that  a  man  owned  over  five  hundred  pounds !  A  tax 
which  travelled  in  the  direction  of  Gambetta's  ideal, 
and  that  of  manv  an  eminent  .statesman — that  of  taxing  a 
man  upon  what  he  owned  rather  than  what  he  used.  And, 
outside  the  vicious  atmosphere  of  party  strife,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  any  ordinarily  intelligent  man  could 
urge  that  such  a  tax  was  a  grievous  impost  upon  enter- 
prise and  povertj",  or  hold  it  responsible  for  the  many 
evils  already  indicated.  It  may  here  bo  added  that  it  is 
genei'ally  by  making  improvements  that  men  do  become 
rich,  and  not  by  "making  no  improvements,  "  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Lloyd.  A  property  tax  is  admittedly  a  tax  upon  in- 
dusti-j'  and  enterprise,  as  indeed  must  be  in  some  degree 
any  system  of  taxation.  Accumulations  should  be  taxed 
and  they — that  is,  property — are  the  products  of  enter- 
prise and  industi-y.  the  results  from  the  use  of  hand,  or  of 
brain,  or  of  both.  Can  any  sane  man  believe  tliat  this 
impost  of  one  pciniv  in  the  pound  would  prevent  a.\\y  live 
colonist  from  improving  his  property,  or  that  it  would 
in  an}'  appreciable  degree  deprive  him  of  his  enterprise  ? 
When,  too,  it  is  remembered  that  New  Zealand  is  a  Pro- 
tectionisrt.  colony,  that  during  the  last  financial  year  the 
revenue  derived  from  Customs  duties  amounted  to 
£2,174,497  ;  that  a  very  large  portion  of  this  comes  from 
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d-'ties  levied  upon  aa-ticles  included  amongst  tlie  neces- 
sai-ies  and  useful  appliances  of  life,  therefore  largely  used 
bv  the  working  classes — they  probably  contributing  about 
three^fifths  of  the  whole — Mr.  Lloyd's  allusion  to  the 
abolition  of  the  propei-ty  tax  iipon  poverty,  which,  as 
has  been  already  pointed  out,  left  untouched  all  property 
of  five  hundred  pounds  and  under,  shows  in  itself  how 
utterly  he  has  failed  in  his  analysis  of,  at  least,  the  pro- 
blem of  "advanced"  systems  of  taxation.  It  has  not  ap- 
peared to  strike  him  that  this  colony,  ''in  the  van  of  pro- 
gi'ess,  still  cherishes  Protection  :  a  fossilised  ideal  of  tax- 
ation as  false  as  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
The  graduated  or  "progressive  tax  has  not  had,  so  far,  any 
appreciable  efltect  in  the  "biu-sting  up  dii'ection  indicated 
by  Mr.  Lloyd,  nor  has  any  gieat  increase  to  the  revenue 
been  derived  from  this  soiuxe.  But  the  principle  involved 
is  possibly  a  dangerous  innovation.  It  contains  no  prin- 
ciple of  finality,  and  is  pei-petuallv  subject  to  revision  and 
alteration  in  the  tumult  of  faction  and  paa-ty  strife.  No 
sane  man  would,  under  existing  conditions,  as'  stated  by 
the  "eminent  New  Zealander"  quoted  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  ever 
dream  of  "  attempting  to  build  up  a  great  landed  estate,' 
but  not  appreciably  for  the  reason — gi-aduated  taxation — 
indicated  by  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  following  extracts  : — "The  people,  by  the  use  of  their 
powere  as  citizens,  get  laud  for  themselves  through  the 
State,  by  t.aking  it  baci  from  the  men  to  whom  they  have 
previously  sold  it,  and  who  have  added  field  after  field 
into  gi-eat  monopolies.  The  people  resume  their  lauds  by 
ta  lotion,  by  puixhase  if  the  owners  are  willing  to  sell,  and 
by  force  of  law  if  they  will  not  sell."  The  it.alicised  words 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  mistaken 
in  his  assumption  that  lands  have — at  any  rate,  in  any 
appreciable  degi-ee — been  "resumed"  by  taxation ;  but 
were  it  so,  had  they  been  "resumed  '  in  the  manner  thus 
described,  that  is  by  a  species  of  confiscation  pui-e  and 
simple,  it  is  noticeable  that  this  is  one  of  the  methods 
eulogised  by  an  investigator,  as  contributing  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  Tenure  of  the  soil  may  be 
regarded  mainly  from  three  .standpoints — the  social,  the 
CLonomic,  and  the  political.  From  a  social  point  of  view, 
it  has  been  shown  that  lai-ge  freehold  properties,  as  in 
England,  aie  in  certain  respects  attended  with  advantage  : 
that  they  have  produced  a  leisui'ed,  cultured  class,  in  many 
ways  valuable  to  the  nation.  Nor  does  this  class — as  many 
would  appear  to  believe — swallow  the  proceeds  of  their 
estates ;  they  merely  act  as  mediums  of  distribution. 
Thus,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  large  estates  can- 
not be  regarded  as  such  evils  as  to  justify  the  Sta.te  taking 
possession  without  the  consent  of  their  owners.  But 
from  a  political  standpoint,  they  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  a  danger  to  the  community,  as  they  fui-nish 
the  demagogue  with  material  for  his  appeals  to  the  preju- 
dices and  baser  instincts  of  those  to  whom  he  looks  for 
support.  Also,  the  more  widely  distributed  the  lanaed 
estate  of  a  country,  the  greater  the  political  stability  of 
that  country.  But  if  natural  laws  are  allowed  free  and 
fair  play,  the  sizes  of  buildings  will  be  regulated  and  de- 
termined by  the  conditions,  economic  and  industrial,  of 
the  place  and  of  the  period.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  ai-tificially  created  small  holdings  in  France 
are  being  steadily  enlarged ;  and  in  Britain,  nothwith- 
standing  the  existence  of  the  law  of  entail,  estates  are 
yearly  diminishing  in  aa-ea.  Hero  in  New  Zealand  we 
have  still  further  proof  in  those  properties  which,  worth 
not  more  than  ten  pounds  per  acre  for  pastoral  or  agii- 
cultural  purposes,  are  being  divided  and  sold  for  nearly 
twice  that  sum  for  daiiy  farms.     Death  and  other  causes 


would  soon  have  solved  the  problem  of  our  large  estates, 
without  the  revolutionaiy  methods  admired  by  Mr.  Lloyd. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  compulsory  pur- 
chase, in  a  country  which  has  still  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
occupied lands,  and  in  which  fully  three-fifths  of  that  al- 
ready occupied  is  constantly  in  the  market,  unnecessarily 
violates  that  security  of  possession  which  is  one  of  the 
most  fixed  principles  of  ova-  institutions  :  one  of  the  most 
sacred  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  And  who  shall 
say  that  this  disturbance  can  possibly  be  conducive  to 
prosperity  in  the  densely-cxowded  Mother  Couutiy  !  Glad- 
stone woiild  never  even  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  It  adds 
nothing — and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  question — to  the 
forces  of  laboiu"  or  capital,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  fac- 
tor in  the  increase  of  our  output,  or  a  stimulus  to  tlie  pro.s- 
perity  of  the  colony.  The  Grovernment  pay  about  three 
and  a  quarter  to  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  their 
three  per  cent,  loans;  nominally,  the  tenants  on'  're- 
sumed" lands  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  values  of 
their  holdings;  but  in  consequence  of  "rebates"  given  last 
session  for  punctual  payments,  they  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  paying  all  over  four  and  three-quarter  per  cent, 
or  thereabouts.  Thus  the  real  ownei-s  of  "resiuned"  lands 
— frequently  purchased  at  pi'etty  high  figures — arc  the 
English,  money-lenders ;  the  Government  collect  the  rents, 
and  transmit  them  as  interest  to  the  bond-holdei-s  in  Lon- 
don. Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  diflicult  to  forecast 
the  eventual  results;  political  complication  with  a  State 
tenanti-y,  and  financial  loss  to  the  colony.  Already  there 
are  symptoms  of  trouble.  Politically,  it  has  hitherto  paid 
as  a  policy,  probably  nothing  better ;  but  time  must  even- 
tually show  that  such  a  system  will  prove  a  loss,  and  not 
a  gain,  to  the  country.  But  now,  if  otherwise  justifiable 
as  a  policy,  the  enonuous  power  which  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  a  coniipt  Government  would  render  cautious 
men  unwilling  to  ventiu'o  upon  a  scheme  which  has  so 
many  attendant  risks  to  political  morality."  It  gives  a 
Government  power  to  bribe,  to  corrupt,  and  to  intimi- 
date. A  corrupt  Govenrment  could,  without  very  much 
difiiculty,  so  manage  and  an-ange  as  to  give  a  political 
suppoi-ter  a  pretty  "stiff"  price  for  his  property,  or  to  an 
opponent  one  really  under  its  intrinsic  value.  It  can 
also,  without  making  its  hand  apparent,  hold  the  whip  in 
compulsoi-y  piu'chase  over  the  heads  of  men  who  are 
known  to  be  politically  hostile,  and  who  would  dread  ex- 
pulsion from  the  homes  they  had  reclaimed  from  the  for- 
est, and  round  which  clings  every  fibre  of  their  heai-ts, 
with  a  feehng  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Highlander 
barbarously  evicted  from  the  land  in  his  native  glen,  to 
which  he  can  show  no  pai'chment  claim,  but  which  his 
forefathers  held  with  the  title  of  the  sword.  And  this 
sentiment  is  so  strong — and  naturally  so — that  many 
would  decline  to  sell  their  properties,  even  at  double  their 
intrinsic  values.  We  are  told  that  this  is  "mere  senti- 
ment," which  has  no  actual  market  value,  and  therefoi-e 
unworthy  of  consideration.  But  sentiment  is  a  force  to 
be  reckoned  with ;  what  indeed  would  the  world  be  with- 
out it?  It  is  a  powerful  factor  in  our  every-day  life,  and 
one  which  no  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  would  ever 
attempt  to  ignore.  It  is  sentiment  which  during  the  re- 
cent gi-eat  crisis  has  presei-ved  the  Empire.  It  is  senti- 
ment that  makes  the  soldier  wrap  the  colours  round  his 
breast,  defending  them  with  his  last  breath ;  it  is  senti- 
ment that  upholds  the  throne  itself. 

This  "policy"  has,  unfortunately,  received  support 
and  encotu-agement  in  quai-tei-s  from  which  better  things 
might  have  been  expected.  It  is  at  present  most  largely 
in  favour  in  the  smaller  townships  of  the  colony,  in  veiy 
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many  of  which  there  is  a  dos.ro  to  "cut.  up"  oven  raiu- 
paratively  small  holdings  in  their  vicinities,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  adding  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  these  distri- 
buting centres;  thus  agitation  commences,  with  the  uUi. 
mate  result  of  prcssiue  being  brought  to  bear  upon  tiieir 
representatives  and  the  Goveramont.       Vei7  many  base 
their      calculations      upon      the      fallacious      assump- 
tion      that       they       will       retain       a       monopoly       of 
an      increased      clientele      of      custoniei-s,      not      real- 
ising    that     the  distributors     will     relatively     increase. 
This  policy  may  be  cry.slallised  by  a  hypothetical  illustra- 
tion which  has  to-day  many  a  counteqjart  in   fact.       A 
young  man  twenty  years  :igo  h;us  gone  into  the  forest,  and 
hewn  out  for  himself  a  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land. 
He  is  now  mairied  and  approaching  middle-age,  with  sev- 
eral children,  to  whom  he  expected  he  would  be  able  to 
leave  the  fiiiits  of  his  toil,  and  absence  during   his    best 
years  from  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  civilised  life. 
A  township  has  sprang  up  in  his  vicinity,  and  the  dwellei-s 
therein     can,    with     Government    assistance,   evict   this 
pioneer,  and  send  him  again  furt.hor  inland  to  rejjeat  tno 
process,  if  ho  is  foolish  enough  to  risk  it.     Even  his  per- 
sonal enemies  may  instigate  an  agitation,  resulting  in  his 
eviction.       Men  placed  in  such  positions   will    natiu-ally 
dread  to  give  expression  to  their  jx)litica.l  opinions  if  hos- 
tile to  the  Government  of  the  day.     And  tliis  is  regarded 
by  Mr.  Stead  as  a  policy  of  "Fraternalism." 

Mr.  Lloyd  evidently  regai-ds  the  introduction  of  ihc 
income    tax    with    approval;     and,  still,  Mr.    Gladstone 
considered  it,  of  all  taxes,  the  most  objectionable,  and  as 
one  calculated  in  some  degree  to  sap  the  morality  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Lloyd's  opinions  in  reference  to  the  "greU^est 
co-operative  experiment  ever  made  by  man,"  and  compul- 
sory aibitration,  will  provoke  many  a  smile  in  !New  Zea- 
land, where  both    systems   are  rapidly  becoming  discre- 
dited   amongst    disintei-ested,    unprejudiced,    intelligent 
people.     This  mighty  co-operative  system  may  probably 
be   regarded    as  practically   unknown  in  Australia ;    and 
even  in  New  Zealand — except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  public  woi-ks — there  is  much  ignorance  and  misappre- 
hension in  reference  to    the    principles  involved,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  works  out  in  detail.     But  Mr.  Lloyd 
throws  upon  it  the  searchlight  of  genius,  and  explains: 
'In  their  public  works  policy  the  people  establisn  them- 
selves as  their  own  contractors.     ...     It  enters  upon 
the  practice  of  direct  construction  by  the  State  of  its  own 
public   woi-ks,  and    direct    employment  without  middle- 
men of  its  own  labour.     The  working  men  themselves  are 
)iiado  their  own  contractors,  and  taught,  even  the  tramp 
and    the   casual,  to  work   together  co-operatively.       'lue 
State,  as  an  employer,  sees  and  saves  for  the  community 
the  economic  value  of  the  labour  of  the  old  and  incomix-- 
tent,    the  unskilled    and    the    tramp,  which  the  private 
employer-  lets  go  to  waste.'     Now,   under  the  discarded 
and   "inhuman"   contract  system,   the  construction  of  a 
length  of  road  or  railway  was,  as  elsewhere,  put  up  to 
public    competition.      Contractors,    shrewd,    keen,    hai-d- 
headcd    men,  thoroughly    experienced    and  skilled,  mt 
merely  in  the  execution  of  such  works,  but  also  in  the 
management  of  the  workers— in  short,  real  captains  of  in- 
dustiy,      generally      begotten       by       evolution       from 
the       ranks      of      labour — entered      into      competition 
with      each      other      for      the      constniction      of      the 
desired      section      of      railway.       As       a      mlc,      the 
competition    of    these  expcrience<l  men  prevented    the 
work    from    being   let   at   a    price  which  would  yield  an 


iil.noininl  profit;  luid  this,  combined  with  the  contractor's 
knowh-dgc  and  skill,  pnu-ticjilly  c-onsliluted  a  guarantee 
that  the  State  would  reteive  market  value  for  lU  expen- 
diture.     Contravtoi-K  occn«ionally  made     ii«  the  !uiv<KViU«* 
of      this      scheme      so      frc<iuently     allege— large     pro- 
fits,       but       to       select       such       instances      for       the 
purpose     of     arguing      up      to      a      princijile      would 
re.illy    nuvin     arguing    from    an     exeoption    U>    a,    rule. 
All   this  i.s  well    known    and  simplicity  itself,  but  may  as 
well  be  stated  for  puii>o8e8  of  comparison.       Under   the 
now  system,  men  form  themselves  into  small  parties,  or 
Ihey  arc  formed  by  the  enginct-r  in  charge,  and  t^ikc  cou- 
tiacts,  the  Government  onginwr  fixing  the  prices— that 
IS.  determining  the  rates  per  cubic  yard  for  excavatioms. 
side  cutting.s,  ct.c.     The  position  occupied  by  the  Govern- 
ment  engineer  under    the  new  sysUin  is  one  calling  for 
.special  notice  and  attention.     Between  the  Govommont 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  men  on  the  other,  he  is  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.     He  has  not,  as  had  the  con- 
tractor, any  direct  or  specific  int<>rcst  in  the  moet  econo- 
mical prosecution  of   the  work   in   hand.     The  men  may 
bring  all  their  j>ei^onal  influence  to  beai-  upon  hira,  with 
the  object  of   getting  the  highest  rates  placed   upon  the 
work.       They  can  do  more — they  can  threaten  liim  with 
the    Govenunent.        History   repeats   itself.        After  the 
Frendi  Revo'.ution  the  Government  sta.i-tcd   workshops; 
and    when   the  unknown  were  sharply  spoken  to  by  the 
foremen,  they  would  reply  :    ''You  arc  not  our  masters; 
we,  the  jjcople,  ai-e  your  masters.  "     And  at  least  one  case 
might  be  cited  in  New  Zealand  where  an  engineer  was 
given  by  one  man  a  week  to  reconsider  his  position,  or  he 
would   have   him  "sacked,"  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
many    of   these   co-operative    workers  do  bring  political 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Governmeut.       It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the   Govomment,  to  whom  the  votes  of  those 
workci-s  ai-o  valuable,  will  siarcely  thank  an  engineer  for 
a  strictly   conscientious,  economical  line  of  action.     One 
of  the  aagunients  advanced  in  favour  of  the  new  system 
was    the    elimination    of    the  middleman ;     the   "huge" 
profits  made  by  the  contractor  were  in  future  to  ue  divi- 
ded amongst  the  workere  themselves.  But  it  is  frequently 
alleged,  and   pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  cost  of 
inspection  under  the  new  system — in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  "bosses  " — is  greater  than  that  of  the  contractor 
under  the  old  style.     Reading  between  the  lines,  it  will 
thus   be  easily  understood   that  this  "great  co-operative 
system"  is   a    costly  experiment;     indeed,  a  w^U-known 
contractor  of  thirty  ycare'  experience  in  the  colony,  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  co-operative  works,  has  openly 
stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  this  "humanitarian"   policy 
costs  the  colony  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  more 
for    her    works    than    the  market  value  of  construction. 
Mr.  Lloyd  certainly  holds  very  remarkable  views  in  re- 
ference to  the  utilisation  of  the  labour  of  the  "old  and  in- 
competent," the  "casual  and  the  tramp."     It  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  human  historj-  that  such  labour  has  been 
profitably  utilised  in  navvy  work,  which  demands  the  ser- 
vices of  the  strongest  men  in  the  prime  of  life.       As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  on  these  works  that  their  labour  is 
largely  "wasted."     They  are  withdrawn  from  the  lighter 
pursuits  in  connection  with  our  other  industries,   and  it 
is   unreasonable    to   assume   that   the  private  employer 
wou'd  allow  their  labour  or  anything  else  which   has  to 
him  a  mai-kct  value  "to  go  to  waste."     But  their  votes  can 
be    utilised.       Another  "eminent   New   Zoalander"   has 
alleo-ed     that    they    constitute    a    "Pi-a;torian  guai-d  of 
voters  ";    they  number  at  present  over  five  thousand,  and 
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they  are  unquestionably  extremely  useful  to  send  as  flying 
contingents  into  an  electorate  wlien  their  services  on 
public  works  are  urgently  required,  and  when,  perhaps, 
coincidently  a  political  contest  is  about  to  take  place. 

Want  of  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  treating  in 
detail  that  compulsoiy  ai-bitration  which  Mr.  Lloyd  so 
much  admires,  and  which  he  believes  "will  enable  buyers 
and  sellers  of  labour  to  make  contracts  without  strike 
clauses  for  years  ahead."  The  optimism  conveyed  in 
such  an  opinion  is  absolutely  touching.  There  aa-e  at 
present  all  kinds  of  ta'ades  unions,  conceivable  and  incon- 
ceivable, and  they,  in  the  first  case,  bring  their  disputes 
before  a  board  of  conciliation,  in  the  hope  of  aiTiviug  at 
;\a  amicable  adjustment.  The  Conciliation  Board  is  com- 
posed of  four  men,  two  of  whom  aa-e  chosen  by  tLe  men, 
and  two  of  the  employers.  Those  four  select  a  fifth  as 
chairman,  who  has  been  described  as  being  generally  a 
"philanthropic  agitator,  "  They  each  receive  as  remuner- 
ation one  guinea  per  day.  This  board  is  now  pretty 
generally  regarded  as  having  been  practically  a  failure, 
very  few  disputes  being  settled  tlii'ough  its  agency.  Prob- 
ably never  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  any  body,  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, shown  in  itseK  less  of  a  spirit  of  conciliation  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  published  reports,  the  proceedings  are 
frequently  of  such  a  farcical  character  as  to  have  been 
popularly  spoken  of  as  picnics.  In  cei^tain  senses  they 
recall  an  old  Gaelic  saying,  "There's  meat  and  music  here, 
as  the  fox  said  when  ho  ate  the  bagpipes.'  It  has  even 
been  alleged  that  some  members  of  the  boards  have  been 
suspected  of  fomenting  industrial  strife,  and  unduly  pro- 
tracting the  proceedings  at  the  sittings,  ^yhen  a  dispute 
is  found  to  be  impossible  of  adjustment  at  the  Concili- 
ation Board,  it  is  passed  into  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
constituted  as  follows  :  Of  on©  man  selected  by  the  men 
and  another  by  the  masters,  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  acts  as  chairman,  their  decisions  receiving  the  sanc- 
tion of  law. 

The  decisions  appear,  so  far,  to  have  been  of  such  a  na^ 
ture  as  to  materially  increase  the  cost  of  living  in  the  large 
centres  of  population,  so  that,  to  use  an  Americanism, 
the  men  ai-e  likely  eventually  to  "come  out  at  the  same 
hole  where  they  went  in.  "  When  it  is  remembered  how 
the  prices  or  values  of  the  products  of  labour  fluctuate, 
the  empiricism  of  regulating  and  determining  a  scale  of 
wages  for  "years  ahead"  will  be  at  onee  apparent,  having 
a  manifestly  distiu-bing  effect  upon  oxu  industiies,  and 
thus  eventually  proving  extremely  injiu-ious  to  labour  it- 
self. It  is  almost  certain  that  these  artificial  scales, 
detemiined  upon  by  the  boards,  will  at  the  first  breath  of 
depression  tumble  down  like  a  child's  house  of  cai'ds.  As 
illustrative  of  the  dislocation  of  industi-y  resulting  from 
this  "paternal"  system,  it  has  been  recently  shown  that 
timber  goes  in  hulks  from  Auckland  to  Australia,  and 
returns  in  manufactui-ed  ai-ticles  to  the  same  city, 
notwithstanding  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
But  the  madness  is  upon  us,  and  the  disputes  are  so 
numerous  and  continuous  that  some  of  our  newspapers 
allude  to  the  position  as  the  "perpetual  strike,"  or  "the 
labour  war."  And  this  is  "fraternalism"  ;  the  herald  of  a 
new  era.  As  against  Mr.  Lloyd's  opinion,  that  of  Mr. 
Booth,  one  of  the  principals  in  a  very  high  class  firm  of 
manufacturei-s  of  agricultiu-al  implements  and  machinery 
m  Christchurch  may,  out  of  many  of  a  similar  chai-acter, 


be  placed.     Amongst  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation given  by  Mr.    Booth    before    the    Arbitration 
Court  at  Dunedin,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  :    "It  was 
ridiculous  to  say   that  the  public   had   benefited,    for    irt 
was  not  now  asserted  that  better  value  was  given;   they 
had  had  to  give  more,  and  had  net  received  any  increase 
in  value.       On  the  contraiy.  the  employer  had   suffered 
seriously;   the  loss  of  time,  the  disturbance  of   ordinary 
business  operations  that  was  involved  merely  in    attend- 
ances at  boards  of  conciliation  and  coiu'ts  of  arbitration  to 
discuss  matters  wth  his  workmen  entailed  a  very  serious 
loss  upon  the  employer.  It  would  probably  be  impossible 
to  find  out  exactly  what  those  disputes  had  cost  the  colony 
as  a  whole ;  but  he  did  not  believe  he  was  saying  a  word 
too  much  if  he  said  that  since  the  Conciliation  and  Arbi- 
tration Act  came  into  force  the  cost  to  the  colony  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  had  been  greater  than   all   the    strikes 
that  New  Zealand  had  ever  seen.     He  did  not  think  this 
was    over-stating  the    facts,   but  was   really    an   undue 
statement  of  the  truth."  And  it  is  all  this  phantasmagoria 
of  empirical  experiment  styled  "Fraternalism"  which  Mr. 
Slcad  suggests  as  a  policy  for  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
mct>er  country,  a  party  led  but  yesterday  by    such   in- 
dividualistic giants  as  Cobden,    Bright,    and    Gladstone, 
the  echoes  of  whose  eloquent  voices  have  scarcely  died 
away.     Any  prosperity  which  New  Zealand  enjoys  is  at- 
tributable to  well-known  causes,  to  her    natural   wealth, 
and  to  the  industry  of  hei-  people,  and  exists,  not  because 
of,  but  in  spite  of  the  rampant  chai'latanism  of  the  past 
decade.       A  Government  which  can  claim  credit  for  such 
prosperity  obviously  places  itself  upon  the    horns   of  an 
extremely  awkward  dilemma.     Any  infraction  of  natural 
law  is  sooner  or  later  visited  with  a  penalty  commensurate 
with  the  offence,  and  authorities  from  Aristotle  down  to 
Herbert  Spencer  might  be  quoted  as  indicating  that  there 
must  be  a  day  of  reckoning  in  store  for  our  "advanced  ' 
little   colony.       But   oiu"   riders   appear  to  think  other- 
wise.      Quo   Vadisl      What  with   socialists   and  Fabian 
socialists,  single  taxers,  and  land   nationalisei-s,    progres- 
sives, radicals,  democrats,  and    advanced    liberals,    "hide 
bound     Tories,"    prohibitionists,    protectionists,   and    bi- 
metallists,    male    and    female    advocates     of    "women's 
rights,"  etc.,  etc.,  surely  New  Zealand  politics  present  to- 
day such  a  witches'  caldi-on  as  can  find  neither  precedent 
nor   pai-allel   in  any  British    community.       But  we  now 
know  that  all  this   merely    spells   "Fraternalism."       In 
one  of  Goldsmith's  essays   there  is  a  delightful  piece  of 
satire,  which  might  have  been  written  for  the  New  Zea- 
land of  to-day.     "Where  was  there  ever  so  much  merit 
seen,  in  times  so  important  as  our  own  ?     Ages  yet  un- 
born shall  gaze  with   wonder  and  applause."       To  such 
music  the  important  pigmy  moves  forward,  bustling  and 
swelling,  and,  aptly  compared  to  a  puddle   in  a   storm. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  future  which  the  colony  is  to 
derive  from  the  policy  of  "Fraternalism  "  finds  its  parallel 
or  countei-pai-t  in  one  of  the  popular  delusions  of  Gold- 
smith's times.     "A  few  years  ago  the  herring  fishery  em- 
ployed all  Grub-street;    it  was  the  topic  in  every  coffee- 
house, and  the  bui-den  of  every  ballad.     We  were  to  drag 
up  oceans  of  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea- ;  we  were  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  herrings  upon  our    own    terms. 
At  present  we  hear  no  more  of  all  this.     .     .     ,     Let  us 
wait  but  a  few  years  longer,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  ex- 
pectations—a  hen-ing  fishei-y  !" 
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The  development  of  socialistic  principles  in  Austra- 
lian politics  is  a  subject  to  which  it  is  difficult  for  those 
on  the  spot  to  do  full  justice.  Whatever  pai-ty  flag  men 
may  sail  under,  some  will  be  instinctively  repelled  by 
each  fresh  assault  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual, 
while  ofchei-s  will  be  constitutionally  over-influenced  by 
theories  of  reform.  But  premising  that  all  changes  iti 
a  socialistic  direction  ai-e  not  necessarily  bad,  the  ques- 
tion aiises  :  How  far  the  laws  enacted  for  the  compul- 
sory settlement  of  industrial  disputes  really  depai-t  from 
principles  already  tested  by  experience.  The  Acts  of 
New  Zealand,  which  led  the  way,  and  the  Bills  based 
upon  them  in  some  of  the  Australian  States,  aim  at 
several  distinct  objects.  Some  of  these  objects  are  a 
radical  depai-tm-e  from,  while  others  are  merely  an  ex- 
tension of,  the  pi-inciples  underlying  the  existing  coer- 
cive jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  Avoiding  details,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Acts,  aim  at  the  encouragement  of 
trades  unionism,  the  facilitation  of  agreements  binding 
upon  large  bodies  of  men,  the  prevention  of  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  the  regulation  of  every  detail  of  industrial 
operations  down  to  the  vei-y  minutest,  by  the  untram- 
melled rulings  of  a  specially  created  court.  So  far  as  con- 
cerns the  incoi'poration  of  industrial  unions,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  industrial  agi'eements,  the  novelty  is  in  the 
application  of  the  principle,  and  not  in  the  prin- 
ciple itself.  Evei-y  joint^stock  company  established 
for  mining,  manufactiu-ing,  or  any  other  industrial 
purpose,  is  already  an  "industrial  union,  '  and  its 
contracts  ai-e  "industrial  agreements."  Apart,  from 
some  features  in  the  mode  actually  adopted  for  giving 
efi^ect  to  this  special  idea,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  substantial  objection  to  this  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  it  is  capable  of  producing  material  benefit  to  both 
employers  and  employed.  In  any  industi-y  in  which  large 
numbers  of  workmen  are  employed,  both  pai-ties  will 
generally  find  it  to  their  interest  to  have  a  standing  bar- 
gain, defining  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  to  be  carried  on  for  a  stipulated  period.  The  dif- 
ficulty heretofore  has  been  to  find  some  way  of  binding 
any  large  body  of  workmen,  and  even  of  binding  associa- 
tions of  employers  in  cases  where  they  have  agreed  to 
abide  by  some  unifonn  conditions  governing  their  rela- 
tions with  their  workmen.  The  individual  employer,  it 
is  true,  or  the  firm  or  syndicate  of  employei-s,  or  the  com- 
pany, could  always  have  been  made  amenable  for  any 
breach  of  a  contract  with  the  workmen.  But  the  work- 
men themselves  had  no  collective  contractual  capacity, 
even  for  this  purpose.  Theii-  trades  unions,  where  such 
existed,  were  fonncd  for  a  different  pm-pose,  and  their 
funds  were  subscribed  for  a  diflferent  object.  The  laws  we 
ai-e  now  considering  therefore  aim  at  securing  to  unions 
of  workmen  the  power  of  binding  themselves  by  agreo 
ments,  which,  it  is  thought,  may  be  made  sufficiently  en- 
forceable without  trenching  upon  the  provident  funds  of 
the  trade  unions.  They  similarly  aim  at  binding  asso- 
ciations of  employei-s;  but,  in  doing  so,  the  framers  of 
the  Acts  and  Bills  in  question  have  not  attempted  to 
distinguish  between  what  may  be  called  ordinary  indus- 
trial contracts  and  those  agreements  which  they  hope 
to  bring  about  between  gi-oups  of  employers  on  the  one 
hand  and  groups  of  employees  on  the  other.     These  latter 
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are  agrccnienUs  tiiat  during  a  Bta(«i  piTiod  Iwlh  masters 
and  men  will  abide  l)y  a  specified  scale  of  wagoH,  hours 
of  employment.,  condilion.s  of  lalxrur,  etc.  They  are  gene- 
ra] agl•ocmcnt^s  to  govern  any  particular  contract  which 
any  of  the  employers  concerned  may  happen  to  make 
with  the  men  during  that  period.  The  impunity  with 
which  such  agroenunt.s  have  been  broken  in  the  pa«t  will 
be  practically  removed  by  these  Acts. 

But  in  the  case  of  ordinary  industrial  contracts  l>e- 
twoon  joint  cpmloyers  and  their  own  employees,  this  part 
of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  may  lead  to  unsatis- 
factory results,  without  in  any  way  advancing  the  object 
of  such  legislation.  If  tlie  members  of  any  firm  or  syn- 
dicate now  make  a  contract,  either  with  their  employers, 
or  with  anyone  else,  they  are  liable,  under  the  existing 
law,  for  any  breach  of  it  to  the  full  extent  of  their  mt^ns, 
jointly  and  severally,  and  this  liability  should  not  be 
lessened.  If  a  company  makes  a  similar  contract,  its 
members  are  liable  for  every  breach  to  the  full  extent  al- 
lowed by  the  statute  (if  any),  under  which  the  company 
was  incoi-poratcd  ;  and  this  liability  cannot  be  jiLstly  in- 
creased. Moreover,  the  registration  of  a  company  as  an 
industrial  union  will  cause  some  trouble  to  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law  in  distinguishing  between  the  same  body  of 
men,  considered  for  one  purpose  as  a  trading  corporation, 
and  for  another  pui-pose  as  an  industrial  union. 
The  Industrial  Arbitration  Acts  attempt  some  safeguards 
against  the  funds  of  the  union  being  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  company,  which  may  possibly  tlirow  temptations 
in  the  way  of  dishonest  companies,  to  whom  the  union 
may  present  itself  as  a  very  convenient  "dummy."  Fur- 
ther,  the  framers  of  these  Acts  permit  the  range  of  the 
liability  of  shai-eholders  to  be  altered  by  the  mere  vote 
of  the  majority  of  the  directors,  who,  by  deciding  to 
register  as  an  industrial  union,  can  expose  the  sharehol- 
ders to  the  exceedingly  rigorous  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
Act.  And  they  do  not  attempt  to  restrict  the  kind  of 
agreement,  which  a  company  registered  as  an  industrial 
luiion  may  make,  to  that  class  which  its  memorandum 
of  association  permits. 

But  all  these  are  blemishes,  due,  rather,  to  a  some- 
what chai'acteristic  confusion  of  thought  and  language 
in  the  framei-s  of  the  Acts,  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
subjects;  and  they  could  be  removed  without  infringing 
the  principle. 

The  main  strength  and  stay  of  the  Industrial 
Aabitration  Acts,  the  test  ujxm  which  their  merits  must 
really  be  judged,  is  the  provision  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration without  any  regard  whatever  to  any  antecedent 
agreement  between  the  parties.  It  is  tnic  that  the  incor- 
poration of  workmen  in  industrial  unions  is  just  as 
importa.nt  a  factor  in  the  enforcement  in  the  awards  of 
the  Court  in  this  latter  case,  as  in  the  enforcement  of 
industrial  agreements  in  the  former.  But  the  essential 
difference  between  the  two  consists  in  this,  that,  whereas 
legal  coercion,  in  the  one  case,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  compulsory  carrying  out  of  a  bargain,  freely  entered 
into  between  the  parties;  it  means,  in  the  other  case, 
both  the  enactment  and  the  enforcement  of  overruling 
law  by  a  tribunal,  whose  functions  are  in  name  judicial 
only.  For  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Arbitration  Court  is  really  a  legislature  as  well  as  a 
judicial  body. 
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The  abstract  question  has  often  been  discussed : 
how  far  any  law  passed  by  the  Pai-liament  of  the  country 
can  now  undertake  to  prescribe  the  amount  of  men's  wages 
without  going  back  to  the  discarded  usages  of  a  former 
age?  The  creation  of  a  Court  for  this  and  similar  pur- 
poses merely  shifts  such  a  prerogative  from  Parliament 
to  the  judiciary.  The  Covu't,  so  created,  is  really  required 
to  legislate,  from  day  to  day,  on  all  the  kaleidoscopic 
chaj'ges  which  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee 
ai'e  capable  of  assuming.  Its  operations  only  resemble 
"Arbitration"  in  this  feature — that  its  decisions  are  to 
be  made  according  to  equity  and  good  conscience,  in- 
stead of  in  accordance  with  a  law  already  laid  down  for 
it  by  Parliament.  The  experience  of  New  Zealand  proves 
— though  surely  it  was  liardly  necessai-y  to  resort  to 
experience  for  the  proof — that  in  the  discharge  of  such  a 
task  no  sort,  of  finality  is  possible.  It  was  to  be  expected 
beforehand  that,  for  example,  employees  who  had  aspired 
to  a  shilling  a  day  advance  in  wages  would  not  long  rest 
satisfied  with  the  sixpence  which  a  sadly-perplexed 
Arbitration  Court  might  award  by  the  obvious  solution 
of  splitting  the  difference.  The  odd  sixpence  proves  a 
more  tempting  prize  than  ever.  There  is  not  one  out  of 
the  thousand  details  of  a  man's  daily  task  that  will  not, 
in  its  turn,  present  new  elements  for  a  resort,  to  the 
appointed  tribunal.  The  wage-payer  and  the  wage-earner 
view  each  such  question  from  opposite  points  of  view. 
With  every  desire  to  be  fair  to  one  another,  their 
differences  in  view  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  admit 
of  a  very  precise  adjustment;  but  the  Court,  with  the 
infallibility  of  a  Supreme  Pontiff,  is  expected  to  achieve 
the  impossible.  Thus,  the  devlopment  of  litigiousness  in 
New  Zealand  over  industrial  "disputes,"  has  accelerated 
to  a  degree  which  has  astonished  those  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  sytem  there. 

It  is  urged,  by  those  optimistic  politicians  who  ai-e 
eager  to  copy  this  system  in  Australia,  that  this  growth  of 
litigiousnesss  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that  country 
resort,  has  first  to  be  made  to  Conciliation  Boards,  whose 
interest  it  is  that  such  disputes  should  be  fomented  and 
protracted  for  the  sake  of  the  fees  attached  to  their 
position. 

Such  an  excuse  deals  out  a  hard  measure  of  criticism 
on  the  representatives  of  the  workmen  on  such  boards. 
If  their  picked  men  were,  indeed,  so  meixenary  as  this 
unplies,  what  hope  could  there  be  of  fair  dealing  from 
the  rank  and  file?  But,  in  truth,  the  excuse  itself  is 
shallow.  Unquestionably,  if  the  evidence  is  to  be  trusted, 
the  working  of  the  Conciliation  Boaj-ds  in  New  Zealand 
has  proved  anything  but  satisfactoiy.  But  the  evil  is 
more  deeply  seated  than  the  apologists  for  the  Act  will 
acknowledge.  Remove  these  boards  and  the  same  process 
will  still  be  in  operation  to  bring  "disputes"  before  the 
Court.  The  same  motive  and  interests  will  continue  to 
keep  the  Courts  busy,  however  little  the  Courts  may  be 
disposed  to  encourage  the  process.  For,  in  the  natm-e  of 
things,  the  struggle  itself  is  endless ;  and  if,  as  is  confessed, 
the  agitator  finds  his  profit  in  supplying  it  with  an  out- 
let, no  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal  will 
quiet  him.  Undeniably,  the  result  in  the  only  country 
which  has  given  the  scheme  a  trial,  has  been  a  continuous 
and  ever-growing  resort  to  this  new  foa-m  of  litigation. 
The  pi-omises  held  out  by  its  advocates  that  "those 
engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  countij  will  have  gi'eater 
certainty  in  forecasting  the  conditions  under  which  their 
operations  are  to  be  carried  on,"  has  been  belied  by 
experience.       For  in  this  litigious  process    there    is  not, 


and  cannot  be  any  halting  place  of  much  dui-ation,  unless 
the  conditions  of  industrial  life,  could,  by  some  miracle, 
become  absolutely  stationary.  On  the  admission  of  even 
the  most  favourable  critics  of  the  New  Zealand  experi- 
ment, the  conditions  hitherto  prevailing  there  have  hardly 
supplied  such  a  test  as  could  proclaim  its  permanency 
assured.  At  the  utmost  it  is  said  to  have  prevented 
strikes  without  strangling  industry,  in  a  country  other- 
wise enjoying  an  abnormal  run  of  prosperity.  This  is 
not  an  answer  to  those  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  who, 
in  all  other  countries,  have  hesitated  to  adventure  upon 
a  similar  hazard.  In  fact,  the  real  difficulty  which  has 
all  along  been  felt  to  underlie  all  such  attempts  is  not  in 
the  least,  removed  by  the  experience  of  New  Zealand. 
Simply  stated,  it  is  this :  the  employer  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  business,  and  has  to  find  the  wages ;  how 
far  can  you  safely  take  from  him  that  personal  judgment 
which  is  just  as  essential  to  success  as  is  the  invested  capi- 
tal itself?  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  abstract  right  of 
the  legislature  to  interfere  with  individual  liberty  if  it 
can  benefit  the  community  by  so  doing.  Let  it  be  granted 
that  such  a  right  exists.  The  question  still  remains — 
whether  the  plan  adopted  is  practicable  under  any  sys- 
tem of  Government  short  of  absolute  State  Socialism  ? 
At  present.  New  Zealand  is  halting  between  two  posi- 
tions :  the  private  employer  is  still  allowed  uO  find  the 
capital  and  the  wages ;  but  the  Arbitration  Court  virtually 
supplies  the  management.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is 
a  position  which  is  calculated  to  become  increasingly  irk- 
some as  time  goes  on.  For  men  will  more  and  more  resent 
being  told  by  any  body  of  outsiders,  judges  or  no  judges, 
that  it  will  pay  them  very  well  to  carry  on  business  on 
lines  which  their  own  judgment  condemns.  Even  apart 
from  the  decision,  whether  or  not  the  business  will  pay, 
there  is  a  purely  pei-sonal  aspect  to  the  question : 
whether  it  is  "worth  a  man's  while  to  go  on  with  business 
on  terms  which  some  one  else  might  be  qiiite  satisfied 
with?"  He  will  say,  "It  might  suit  Jones  or  Rcbinton, 
since  you  say  so,  but  it  will  not  suit  me,"  It  is  as  if  a 
youth,  casting  about  for  a  calling,  should  be  ordered  by 
a  Court  for  his  own  good,  or  that  of  the  com- 
niunity,  to  take  up  the  occupation  of  a  butcher, 
for  instance,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  dentist.  We 
have  not  quite  come  to  that  yet,  thciiglt  souie 
of  our  theorists  and  the  writers  on  Socialism,  whose  ideas 
they  have  inbibed,  foreshadow  it  clear  enough.  But  the 
canying  on  of  business,  where  the  cash  is  to  be  fm-nished 
by  an  employer,  and  the  judgment  exercised  by  a  Court, 
is  a  stage  which  cannot  be  permanent.  Whether  through 
some  re-action  the  pendalum  will  swing  back  towards  the 
position  we  are  now  quitting,  or  whether  we  are  destined 
to  realize  the  dream  of  those  who  wish  the  State  to  be  the 
only  employer,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  somehow,  once 
more,  tne  paymaster  and  the  manager  of  the  business  will 
come  to  be  one  and  the  same.  Meanwhile  what  has 
virtually  to  be  decided  is :  whether  in  the  best  intoiests 
of  the  whole  community,  that  party  shall  be  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  State. 

A  strong  light  is  cast  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question 
if  we  observe  how  differentlv  restrictive  legislation  in  in- 
dustrial matters  affects  respectively  the  well-to-do,  and  the 
struggling  employer.  The  former  can  afford  better  treat- 
ment to  his  workmen  if  he  thooses  to  give  it.  Therefore 
the  large  employer  often  welcomes  legislation  which  levsls 
others  up  to  an  expenditure  which  he  can  afford  better 
than  they. 

He,  naturally  enough,  regards  the  existing  competi- 
tion as  a  kind  of   unfairness   to   himself.       And   he   veiy 
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cheerfully  faces  the  possibility  of  the  new  legislation  ci-ush- 
ing  out  his  rivals  in  business.  Meanwhile,  what  of  those 
rivals?  The  employment  they  have  been  affording  may 
have  been  far  from  being  ideally  the  best,  but  the  loss  of 
it  will  seriously  a^ggi-avato  the  unemployed  problom. 
And  what  of  the  public,  whose  interests  ai-c,  undoubtedly, 
imperilled  by  every  agency  which  throws  the  industries 
of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  few  who  would  so 
readily  monopolise  them?  It  may  freely  lie  admitted 
that  any  public  interest  which  could  only  thrive  upon  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  any  class  of  workmen  ought  to 
be  doomed.  But  the  workmen  will  not  be  helped  by  the 
crushing  out  of  the  smaller  employers.  At  the  present 
time  many  agencies  are  at  work,  all  tending  to  concentrate 
the  employing  industries  in  a  few  hands.  Tlie  "rings"  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  so-called  "trusts,"  which  have 
acquired  such  a  notoriety  in  America,  are  all  instances  of 
this  tendency.  If  the  tendency  is  aggravated  by  an  in- 
sistence on  conditions  which  only  the  comparatively 
wealthy  can  satisfy,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  practical 
monopoly  thus  created  will  so  restrict  the  range  of  em- 
ployment, that  instead  of  work  being  offered  under  faulty 
conditions,  an  extremely  large  proportion  of  the  workmen 
will  find  no  employment  offered  at  all. 

The  very  same  result  is  accelerated  by  the  compulsory 
fixing  of  a  minimum  wage.  The  inferior  workman  is 
thereby  driven  to  the  wall,  just  as  effectually  as  the  less 
wealthy  employer.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  Government  of 
the  State  undertakes  to  siipply  work  at  good  wages,  to  all 
who  are  withoiit  it,  and  can  find  enough  revenue  for  the 
purpose,  the  prospect  of  losing  his  ordinary  work  caused 
less  apprehension  to  the  man  in  want,  whatever  may  be 
the  result  to  tlie  risk  of  the  public.  But  this  resource  is, 
unfortunately  exhaustible.  And  when  once  it  begins  to 
fail,  what  possibility  will  there  be  of  retracing  our  steps? 
Even  now  the  Governments  are  entreated  to  inaugurate 
the  Millennium  of  the  Socialist,  by  taking  over  the 
"sources  of  production"  and  establishing  Government  in- 
dustries. That  demand  will  become  in-esistible  when  we 
have  turned  a  larger  proportion  of  our  voters  into  depen- 


dents on  Government  work.  With  one  other  feature  in 
these  Acts  this  criticism  must  conclude.  I  Imvo  inten- 
tionally abstainetJ  from  referenco  to  the  details  whel';by 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  to  be  aecured,  because,  with 
all  their  seventy,  it  has  to  bo  owned  that  a  rigorous  method 
nf  procedure  w;us  inevitable  in  some  form  or  oilier,  if  ihe 
system  wore  adopted  at  all.  But  the  provision  for  estab- 
lishing a  "Common  Rule"  is  entitled  to  special  notice  hb 
the  appropriate  completion  of  tho  subjection  of  every 
employer  in  every  occupation  to  the  absolute  fiat  of  tlic 
Court.  The  conditions  sun-ouiiding  any  industry,  and  the 
cost  of  living  vai-y  so  much,  even  over  comparatively  f-mali 
areas  that,  in  an-iving  at  a  "Common  Rule,"  aj)plicable  to 
any  district  large  enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  the  Court- 
has  exceedingly  difficult  problems  to  face.  In  New  Zea^ 
land,  this  haa  occasioned  many  bitter  contentions  between 
rival  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  An 
att<.>mpt  is  there  made  to  give  thoeo  affected  a  chance  of 
being  hcai-d  ;  but  the  summoning  of  hundreds  of 
employers  from  long  distances  has  proved  anything  but 
satisfactory.  In  the  New  South  Wales  measure  this  has 
been  avoided  by  tho  heroic  process  of  binding  the  parties 
by  the  "Cominnn  liule,"  witluiul  lii^arini;  them  at  all,  but 
leaving  them  free  to  apply  to  tho  Court  afterwards. 

This  saves  trouble,  but  it  introduces  a  startling  ele- 
ment into  one's  conceptions  of  the  methods  of  a  Court  of 
Justice.  In  Victoria,  the  Wages  Boai-ds.  which  are  more 
or  less  represent<it ive  bodies,  exercise  a  somewhat  similar 
power  of  legislation.  In  all  these  places  the  power  so 
exercised  is  open  to  much  the  same  comment  as  the  operS' 
tions  of  the  Arbitration  Court  in  case  of  actual  dispute. 
As  an  avowed  scheme  for  the  prevention  of  strikes,  the 
wisdom  may  well  be  questioned  of  applying  the  drastic 
provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Acts  to  cases  where  no  dis- 
pute has  ever  existed,  and  where  there  has  been  no  pro- 
bability of  a  strike  or  lock-out  occurring.  WTiatever  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  all  this  may  be,  it  is  inevitjiblo  that 
the  abnormal  conditions  so  created  will  produce  a  con- 
siderable reaction.  Already,  sufficient  signs  of  this  are 
appearing  in  New  Zealand  to  counsel  caution  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  adventured  in  a  similar  direction. 


IRotes. 


politics 


A  FEW  months  ago  a  Miss  Olive  Birrell  pub- 
A  Socialist  lished  a  book  which  professes  to  tell  the  life 
Confession,     story  of  one  Wargrave  Lincoln,  a  gentleman 

of  fortune,  who  fell  a  victim  to  socialist  con- 
victions and  aspirations,  and  spent  his  fortune  in  endeavouring 
to  enable  "struggling  humanity"  to  keep  its  head  above  water 
by  means  of  a  variety  of  schemes,  shops,  stores,  factories, 
farms.  All  these  millennial  conceptions  were  of  the  "cripple" 
order,  which  required  legislative  or  philauthropical  crutches 
to  keep  them  on  their  feet.  How  they  and  their  author 
"came  down"  is  the  burden  of  IMiss  Birrell's  song— not  one  of 
the  most  cheerful,  though  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pathetic, 
that  author  could  record ;  because  it  is  a  tale  of  eager,  open- 
eyed  enthusiasm,  of  broken-hearted  disillusioning,  followed 
by  disappointment  and  despair.  He,  the  broken-hearted  man, 
tells  his  own  tale,  which  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  actual  ex- 
perience, i'his  is  his  confession:— "I  went  down  to  the  level 
of  the  noor,  ate  the  same  bread  and  drank  the  same  water, 
brrathed  the  same  exhausted  air.  It  seemed  to  me  that  when 
I  had  done  this  I  must  discover  the  way  by  which  their  dith- 
culties  may  be  met.  But  I  have  failed !  I  know  as  little  how 
to  save  then,  now  as  I  did  at  first.  The  truth  is  that  they 
cannof  be  saved.  Tliis  world  must  always  be  a  n^"/°'  *f'' 
poor  and  the  weak.  They  are  trampled  down  in  the  hght  tor 
existence.     This  is  Nature's  law.     Savage  races  torture  each 


other  and  practise  infamy  till  white  men  come  among  thrm 
and  teach  them  new  infamy,  before  sweeping  them  off  the 
face  of  the  globe  altogether.  This,  too,  appears  to 
be  Nature's  law.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  there  is  said  to 
be  progress.  People  talk  of  progress.  Two  steps  for- 
ward and  ono  back  1  In  old  days  men  thought  only  of  the  good 
of  the  race.  We,  in  our  struggle  towards  conscientiousness, 
consider  the  individual  as  well.  What  result?  Thousands  of 
miserable  creatures  are  kept  aUvo  who,  under  the  old  rrgimc. 
must  have  perished.  The  sum  of  human  misery  is  largely 
increased.  So  it  must  always  be.  I  never  helped  to  bring 
about  a  single  reform  which  did  not  set  going  a  new  kind  of 
evil  The  first  evil,  tho  one  we  meant  to  kill,  disappeared, 
but'another  sprang  up  in  its  place.  I  often  romembor  the  tale 
of  the  hydra  with  many  heads.     If  I  had  my  Ufe  to  live  over 

again "  ,  .    .   ,  ■    ■ 

It  is  a  sad  story,  probably  exaggerated,  c^rt^ainly  pessimis- 
tic: but  there  is,  nevertheless,  much  regrett.ible  truth  under- 
lying it  all. 

•  •  • 

New  South  Wales  has  its  Jlinister  for  Public 

Works    just  as  the  rose  has  its  aphis ;   and 

Ministerial     |^  ^^^^   Minister— has    discovered   a    royal 

^°^"'-  road  to  what  ho  regards  as  fame,   by   giving 

other  taxpayers'  money  to  the  unemployed,  and  so  coming  to 

be  con^dLd  a  "good  sort."    He  has  even  accepted  a  purse  of 
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soTereigns  from  liis  admirers,  which,  again,  is  not  a  difficult 
performance — to  some  men.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  liis 
logic.  He  is  trying  to  justify  the  minimum  wage.  "You 
cannot,"  he  says,  "get  hold  of  a  good  doctor  for  less  than  a 
cei-tain  amount,  and  if  he  is  with  you  a  few  minutes  you  have 
to  x>laiik  down  a  guinea  or  so.  This  is  his  (the  doctor's)  mini- 
mum wage." 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  good  doctor 
wants  a  guinea;  but  he  has  not  told  us  what  you  can  get  a 
bad  or  an  indifferent  one  for — possibly  half-a-crown,  or  even 
the  proverbial  price  of  some  men's  votes.  The  half-crown  (or 
less)  is  then  the  minimum  wage  of  the  doctor ;  but  Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan  persists  on  giving  the  good  doctor's  fee  to  all  men. 
You  could  get  a  Minister  for  Works  for  much  less  than  £loOO 
a  year,  but  would  he  be  as  honest  as  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  or  even 

as  good  a  politician  ? 

»  »  * 

That   sound    and    steady-going   old  journal, 

Scotch  ^'"^  Scotsman,  has  recently  devoted  a  leading 

Criticism.       article    to    "the    so-called  Labour  party"  in 

Australian  politics:  "A  labour  party  (it 
adds)  which  has  State  Socialism  for  its  object,  which  has  been 
able  to  sway  elections,  set  up  and  put  down  Ministries,  guide 
legislation  and  plunge  its  hands  deeply  into  the  public  purse." 
It  refers  to  the  present  Minist^er  of  Public  Works  of  New  South 
Wales  as  having  "placed  himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Unions."  In  regard  to  the  unemployed,  the  article  says 
that  "the  leaders  of  both  the  fiscal  parties — the  Freetraders  and 
Protectionists — have  at  its  call  made  larger  and  larger  experi- 
ments in  the  direction  of  State  Socialism ;  but  the  social  sore 
of  want  of  employment  remains  unhealed,  and  new  evils  have 
taken  root  and  spread."  Tlie  conclusions  of  the  article  are 
severe,  but  in  a  great  measure  justified.  "The  fruits  of  State 
Socialism,  as  sown  in  New  South  Wales,  have  been  the  repres- 
sion of  the  natural  energies  and  enterprise  of  the  people,  and 
the  stunting  of  the  natural  growth  of  the  State.  We  must 
account  it  good  fortune  that  in  the  mother  country  this  mis- 
chievous power  has  hitherto  been  kept  from  gaining  the  upper 
hand,  in  politics  at  least.  Ck)ntemplatiou  of  its  doings  and 
projects  in  Australia  should  help  to   keep   us  from  falling  into 

the  Australian  mistake." 

•  •  • 

That  pessimistic  journal — The  Investors' 
New    Zealand    Beviexc — which  so  frequently  predicts    bad 

Finances.  (financial)  weather  for  one  or  other  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  then  uses  every  pos- 
sible argument  to  prove  that  its  prediction  was  wise  and  far- 
seeing,  has  been  recently  applying  the  "I  told  you  so"  argu- 
ment to  New  Zealand. 

"We  thought  it  was  coming,  and  here  it  is,"  are  the  open- 
ing words  of  an  article  on  New  Zealand ;  and  then  a  long 
quotation  is  set  out  from  the  Times'  correspondent  at  Welling- 
ton to  the  effect  that  "the  finances  of  the  colony  are  causing 
the  Government  much  anxiety."  It  is  said — by  the  correspon- 
dent (August  6)  that  "the  Treasury  is  depleted,  and  that  the 
Government  are  borrowing  small  sums  locally  at  4  per  cent." 
Apart  from  the  financial  difficulty,  the  correspondent  goes  on 
to  say  :  "The  congestion  of  trade  disputes  before  the  Concilia- 
tion Board  is  causing  great  dissatisfaction" ;  and,  after  com- 
municating the  effect  of  Mr.  Seddon's  caution  about  riding  the 
Act  to  death — which  we  have  already  had  at  first  hand — he 
goes  on  to  say,  apparently  on  his  own  account:  "The  present 
system  is  paralysing  business,  and  both  sides  are  sick   of  it." 

The  Iteview  says:  "The  elephantine  Seddon  broke  the  news 
as  gently  as  he  could,  and  only  spoke  of  a  two-million  loan  at 
first.  Now  it  ia  five  millions.  Next  week  it  may  be  seven 
millions." 

•  •  • 

Enghsh  papers — though    possessing    very 
Imperial         little  knowledge  of    Australian    conditions 
Federation.     — are  beginning  to  ask  pertinent  questions 
in  regard  to  the  proportion  which  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  Kmpire  should  contribute  to  the  general  ex- 
penditure on  the  British  army  and  navy.    The  Tiaily  Chrnniclr 
(London)  in  commenting  upon    the    Australian    Defence    Bill 
recently  introduced  into  the  Federal  Parliament,  says :   "Now 
that  a  United  Attstralia  has  been  born,   and  taken  her  place 
in  the  comity  of  nations,  and  Soutli  Africa  is  likely  soon  to 
follow  suit,  it  is  time  to  begin  to  think  of   a   plan   by   which 
Canada,  Australasia,   British  Africa,  and  India  may  all  bear 


their  proportionate  shares  with  the  mother  country 
in  the  dignities  and  responsibilities  of  Empire.  The 
ideal  towards  which  we  should  move  is  a  com- 
mon army  and  a  common  navy,  towards  the  ex- 
penses and  up-keep  of  which  each  of  our  colonies  should  con- 
tribute their  due  quota."  In  a  later  part  of  the  same  article 
it  is  observed  that  "at  present  Australia  contributes  one  mil- 
lion a  year  to  a  navy  which  costs  thirty  millions  to  maintain, 
and  that  ocntribution  bears  no  sort  of  proportion 
either  to  the  population.  wealth,  or  commerce  of 
Australia,  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom." 
As  a  fact,  Australia,  witli  New  Zealand,  does  not  contri- 
bute a  million,  or  even  half  a  million,  but  only  £126, OOt)  a  year, 
towards  the  30  miUions  mentioned !  The  lion's  share  falls  on 
the  British  taxpayer,  who  is  less  able  than  the  average  Austra- 
lain  citizen  to  bear  the  weight  of  so  heavy  an  expenditure. 
The  Chronicle  concludes — very  soundly,  we  think — that  so  soon 
as  the  colonies  contribute  proportionately  to  the  "up-keep  of 
the  Empire"  they  will  demand  some  voice  in  its  management. 
•  «  * 

The    Newcastle    Baily    Chronicle — a   well- 
Antipodean      known  Radical     journal    (England) — deals 
Democracy,     in  a  leaderette  with  the  question  of  "Anti- 
podean Aliens."    Speaking  of  the  proposed 
I'"nglish  language  test,  it  says ;    "If  European  countries  were 
to  retort  by  adopting  a  similar  regulation,   Australians,  or  a 
great  many  of  them,  would  be  prevented  from  travelling  on 
the  Continent."     This  was  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    Dealing    with    the    questions    of    principle    and 
political  titles,  the  same  journal  observes  :   "In  Australia,  most 
of  those  who  speak  for  labour  are,  hko  certain  Engli-sh  trades 
unionists  who  pose  as  democrats,    Tories   and    Protectionists, 
without  knowing  it." 

«  •  • 

The  word  "lying"  is  not  considered  good  form 
"  Land  with-in  journalism,  but,  notwithstanding,  there 
out  Strikes."  has  been  a  good  deal  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  compulsory  arbitration  experiment  in 
that  "great,"  that  "advanced,"  that  "progressive"  country, 
which  "leads  the  van"  of  nations — New  Zealand! 

A  short  time  ago  the  New  Zealand  Herald,  in  reviewing 
the  book  of  a  writer  who  had  called  it  "a  land  without  strikes," 
set  out  the  following  list  of  cases  waiting  to  be  tried  by  the 
Arbitration  Court.  It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  apropos  just  now: 
— Typographical  Union  r.  Country  Employers;  Moulders' 
Union  r.  Scott  Brothers  and  others ;  New  Zealand  and  Auck- 
land Employers  v.  the  Boot  Trade  Operatives;  New  Zealand 
Federated  Boot  Trade  Union  r.  Employers;  C'hristchurch, 
Wellington,  Invercargill,  and  Dunedin  Operatives  v.  the  same ; 
Christchurch  Bootmakers'  Operatives  v.  Non-associated  Em 
ployers ;  Operative  Butchers'  Association  v.  Employers ;  Tan- 
ners' Union  r.  Employers ;  Curriers'  Union  v.  Employers ; 
Christchurch  Press  CKjmpany  and  Lyftelton  Times  C/Ompany  r. 
Typographical  Union;  Typographical  Union  v.  Lytfelfon 
Times  Company  and  others;  Slaughtermen's  Union 
r.  Employers;  Printers'  Machinists'  Union  r.  Lyttel 
ton  Times  Company  and  others;  and  Hairdressers' 
Assistants'  Union  r.  Eslick  and  others.  Applications  for 
enforcement : —Furniture  Union  r.  Strange  and  Company, 
and  Plumbers'  Union  v.  Herbert  Jones.  Application  for  in- 
terpretation: — Furniture  Manufacturers  and  Furniture 
Union.  The  above  cases  are  in  the  South;  but  here  in  the 
North  the  Conciliation  Board  has  got  its  hands  full  for  three 
months  ahead"! 

This  is  a  beautiful  realization  of  the  lion  and  lamb  picture 
which  has  been  frequently  delineated  for  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales. 


Xitcrature  anC>  art. 


Mr.  Reid  on 

Public 
Speaking 


Mr.  George  Reid  is  a  born  mimic,  and  can 
draw  more  laughter  from  an  audience  than 
most  successful  actors,  with  no  larger  modi- 
cum of  absurdity  to  work  upon.  He  has,  in- 
deed, a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  sees  fun  in  many  circum- 
stances of  life  that  to  others  are  painfully  serious.  He  pre- 
sided lately  over  a  literary  and  debating  society,  and  oxpresed 
some  valuable  opinions  on  "Mental  Culture  and  the  Art  of 
Public  Speaking." 
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He  said  that  his  experience  went  to  prove  that  debatinp 
societies  were  difficult  to  keep  on  their  feet.    Cricket  and  ten- 
nis clubs  never  died.     People   died,   but  the   clubs    did   not. 
(Laughter.)     Even  ping-pong  survived,  and  such  IhinKs  went 
on  for  ever.     Intellectual  exorcises  were  deplorably  rare  and 
difficult  to  keep  going.     There  were  two  classes   in    debating 
societies ;  one  to  wliom  it  wius  torture  to  say  ten  words,  and  the 
other  that  class  who  enjoyed  their  own  long  speeches.    (.Laugh- 
ter.).    ...     He  had  fought  out  Ids  first  poUtical  campaign 
in  his  first  six  months'  debating.    Ambition,  or  the  want  of  it, 
lay  at  the  root  of  every  man's  life   of   success   or   failure.     It 
seemed  to  him  that  ambition  to  excel  in  cricket  was  commoner 
than  ambition  to  excel  in  a  debating  sm-iety.      If  men  would 
take  a.s  much  pride  in  making  a  fine  intellectual  hit  as  tncy  did 
in  making  a  fourer,  or  taking  a  wicket  amid  the  appkuse   of 
thousands,  they  would  have  a  nobler  aim.    It  was  not  given  to 
every  youth  to  be  able  to  follow  a  university  career,  but  it  was 
in  each  one's  range   to   cultivate   his   powers   in    a   debating 
society  or  other  field  of  intellectual  exercise.    Tlierc;  were  about 
ten  men  in  one  society  to  winch  he   had   belonged   who    had 
risen.  There  was  the  Hon.  R.  E.  O'Connor,  Vice-President  of 
the  Federal  Senate,  who  was  always  one  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  society,  and  a  staunch  freetrader.  (Laugliter.)  There  were 
Sir  William  M'Millan,  Mr.  Richard  Teece,  and    Mr.    Robert 
Smith — a  great  debater.   He  CMr.  Raid)  had  also  done  a  little 
towards  encouraging  Edmund  Barton  once,  in  a  small  society. 
Mr.  Barton  was  then  rather  reluctant  to  get  upon  his  feet — 
(laughter) — but  he  had  persevered,  and  now  he  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  day.     (Applause.)     A  man  should  so  store 
his  knowledge  that  he  could  lay  his  finger  upon  the  part  he 
needed,  when  he  Uked.     .     .     .     What  little  gifts  they  might 
think  he  had,    were  gained  through  hard  practice.    He  had 
gone  through  the  mill,  and  been  criticise<l  and  trained  to  some 
extent.      (Applause.)    It  was  just  as  silly  to  expect  a  man  t-c 
be  a  good  speaker  a.s  to  expect  him  to   talk   French   without 
learaing  the  language.    There  was  not  as  much  trouble  taken 
by  young  men  to  leaim  the  art  of  speaking  as  there    was    to 
learn  smoking.     (Laughter.)    A  man  could  get  rid  of  nervous 
ness  by  speaking  in  his  debating  society.      He  hoped   no   one 
would  be  led  to  make  an  elaborate  and  brilliant  oration,  and 
learn  it  off,  and  come  and  fire  it  off  at  the  club,  as  the  conse- 
quence of  his  remarks.    (Laughter.)    The  first  effort  should  be 
a  small  one.     Even  an  indistinct  utterance,  so  long  as  it  was 
sustained  for  a  few  minutes,  was  a  good  beginning.    A  speaker 
must  have  three  or  four  planks  in  liis  mental  platfonn  for  !iis 
sneech,  so  that  if  he  fell  off  one  Tie  could  land  on  another,  and 
if  he  fell  off  that  he  could  straggle  on  to  the  next.     (Laugh- 
ter.)    It  was  always  well  to  float  on  more  than  one  compart- 
ment, because  there  was  no  knowing  when  one  would  be  ship- 
wrecked.    (Laughter.) 

•  •  * 

At  l(>a.st  a  year  ago  there  were  several  pre- 
The  Kipling    dictions,  under  these  notes,  that  the  Kip- 
Boom.  ling  exaltation  was  an  ephemeral  complaint, 

which,  like  other  inflammations,  would  "go 
down"  in  due  time.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  that  view  tliat 
(according  to  The  Academy),  the  American  papers  are  now  fre- 
quently referring  t«  "the  decline  of  the  'Kiphng  fad'  in 
France."  The  general  public— who  must  all  be  spoken  of  by 
journalists  respectfullv-^are  ever  whimsical  in  their  literary 
tastes ;  and  for  a  time  Mr.  Kipling  pleased  them,  just  as  an 
equally  able  man— Stevenson— did  before  him.  Stevenson, 
however,  never  received  a  pound  a  word  from  The  Times  as 
Mr.  Kipling  has  done;  and  now  we  should  say  his  pnco  is  do- 
cidedlv  falling :  for  "the  people"  are  not  "talking  about  h.m 
as  they  did  ;  and  his  style  has  lost  its  freshness,  even  if-as  we 
suspect-he  has  not  lost  some  of  his  former  cunning. 


Western 
Australia. 


Miss  Mat  Vivienne  has  written  a  book  on 
Western  Australia.  She  claims  to  Have 
travelled  over  2000  miles  in  her  many  ex- 
cursions in  that  State.  She  visited  many  of 
the  besf^known  mines-by  special  privilege,  "descending  deep 
shafts,  traversing  drives  and  stopes,  and  recemng  presents  ot 
nuggets,"  etc.,  et<;.  She  came  into  contact  with  the  blacks, 
whom  she  thinks  "inoffensive  and  harmless,"  and  she  thus 
paraphrases  the  aboriginal  view  of  our  civilizatmn :  ±±e  take 
all  mv  land,  but  he  make  my  house  and  my  big  railway,  grow 
big  corn,  big  potatoes;   blackfellow  do  nothing,  white  fellow 


know  overythinK,  bo  white  follow  do  what  he  lik»— you  givo 
me  Nixp<>nee!"  The  .If/i.  ii>i  iim  «ay»  .Miw  Vivienno's  book  ii 
"one  of  the  best  we  linve  ever  had  of  Australia!"     There  in  wr- 

tainly  much  pliilosophy  in  the  W.A.  blackfillowl 

■  •  • 

A  writer  in  tho  /'er/niy/i'/i/  Itnine  records 

Book  mime  depressing  fiu'tn  in  n-gnnl  to  the  rise 

Collecting.      ^„j  full  of  the  price  of  rare  book*.       One 

eitUectiiin    wbicli    uii>  Htored    aliriuid      niid     in 

Kngland,  in  eight  1iouk<«,  was  nuenlly  Mild  fur  l'."i7,()(K),  though 

it  cost  in  the  gathering  180,(MJ0;  and  a  philologies  collection 

made  by  Prince  Louis  Napoh><in  wan  Mild  for  tiiOltO,  though  it 

cost  f40,00().    Three   libraries    named     realized     more    than 

double  their  cost.     Probably  it  all  depends  up<in  tlie  foresiKlit 

of  the  buyer ;    while  this  is  quite  eertjiin  that  the  wiitdom  of 

tho  contents  of  the  books  has  no   earthly    bearing   on    their 

uilue.    More's  tho  pity  I 

Viscount    Go.schen     is     utili/.ing     some     of 

Viscount       tho     h'isure     of    his    more     rr-poseful     iwli- 

Goschen's      tical    work    as    a    poor,     by     writing     tho 

Grandfather.'''*^    of    ''W    grandfather — George    .Joachim 

Goschen.  Tlic  latter  was  a  printer  at 
Leii>sic  in  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Go<>the,  Schiller,  Klopstock,  and  many 
other  great  writx-rs.  The  correspondence  between  the  pub- 
lisher and  the  authors  came  into  Mr.  Goschen's  po8.session 
many  years  ago;  but  hitherto  ho  has  been  too  fully  occupied  to 
write  the  book  on  which  he  is  now  engaged. 

Comincicial  anC>  ^nJMiBtnal. 

The  Marning  Liwter  (London)  contains 
The  Frozen  some  interesting  infonnation  in  regard  to 
Meat  Trade,     the  gradually  developing  indiustry  by  which 

our  surplus  production  in  different  forms  of 
meat  is  expoi-ted  to  the  mother  countn.-.  "A  shipment  of  87i 
tons  of  AiLst.ralian  rabbits  has  been  oondeinno<l  by  the  inspec- 
tors. This  was  due  to  some  mishap  to  the  refrigerating 
machinery,  by  which  80  per  cent,  of  tho  whole  cargo  has  been 
d^stroyea."  It  is  said  that  vessels  which  call  at  Cape  Town  to 
land  frozen  meat  most  frequently  arrive  with  damaged  car- 
goes ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  injury  results  from  the 
opening  of  the  refrigerators  at  that  port  of  call  in  order  to 
remove  part  of  their  contents,  so  allowing  a  current  of  warm 
air  to  enter. 

The  rabbit  trade  is  evidently  a  growing  one ;  for  no  less 
than  3,000,000  frozen  rabbits  were  in  transit  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  boats  are  now  being  specially  designed  for  that 

kind  of  carriage. 

•  •  • 

It  is  truly  interesting  to  see  The  Age  (a  Mel- 
"The  Age "  bourne  newspaijert  attempting  to  check  the 
Repentant,  tnules  unionists  of  Victoria  from  going  to  ex- 
tremes in  directions  that  it  has  itself  been 
mo-:t  reckless  to  advocate  in  the  past.  Trades  unionists  could 
not,  at  one  time,  do  wrong  in  any  extreme  the}-  might  attempt ; 
but  now  that  they  are  going  to  be  thrown  into  direct  comp«>ti- 
tion  with  their  fellows  in  the  neighbouring  States,  they  must 
00  more  careful— must  have  some  regard  for  the  fitness  cX 
things!  Examples  are  being  cited  to  show  that  there  must  be 
stime  limit  to  tJie^r  demands.  Here  is  an  illustration;  and  it  is 
truly  funny  to  find  it  seriously  set  fortli  in  the  loading  columns 
of  tiie  journal  named.  "The  Thames  shipbuilders  were  (says 
The  Age  leading  ai-tiele)  a  case  in  point.  They  were  strongly 
organised,  and  able  to  make  such  wages'  demand,  and  to  exact 
such  conditions  of  labour,  that  Thames  shipbudding  was 
reduced  Mow  ihe  profit  limit.  Tlie  consequence  was_  exactly 
what  we  have  pointed  out  as  po.viible  for  some  of  the  T  ictnrian 
industries.  The  shipbuilders  on  the  northern  rivers  of  Great 
Britain  were  free  from  the  fliorc  serere  of  the  trade':  reguWiom. 
The  industry  left  the   Thames   and    established    itself   m    the 

north."  ,       .    ,     , 

Tho  trades  unionist  readers  of  Th  Age  must  be,  indeed, 
edified  at  this  new  departure;  for  they  have  for  years  been 
encouraged  in  making  their  demands,  however  "severe, ''  as 
they  are  now  called,  because  no  other  State  could  then  effect 
an  entrance  into  Victoria  ^-ith  their  products.  Illustrations 
of  the  kind  which  we  have  italicized  were  quit^  foreign  to  the 
leadin.-  columns  of  that  journal  in  those  days;   nut  now  tha-. 
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the  products  of  a  hitherto  free-trade  State  have  secured  the 
inter-State  "open  door,"  the  trades  unionists  axe,  for  the  first 
time,  admonished  to  be  careful  and  reasonable,  lest  the  Vic- 
torian industries  should  meet  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the 
Thames  shipbuilders;  lest  Victorian  manufacture  should  be 
"reduced  below  the  profit  level,"  and  the  "industry  should 
leave"  Victoria! 

This  is,  indeed,  the  first  time  that  the  journal  in  question 
has  thought  fit  to  consider  the  employer,  or  even  the  industry, 
from  the  employer's  standpoint.  The  "boomerang"  action  of 
unreasonable  labuur  conditions  is,  for  the  first  time,  suggested. 


If  anyone  doubts   the  real   goal  of  the  Aus- 

"  Labour  "      traUan  Labour  party  he  will  find  it  explained 

Aims.  most  candidly   in  a  late  speech  by  Mr.  Me- 

Gowen,    the    leader    of   that   party,    in   the 

New  South  Wales  State  Parliament:      "He  advocated     State 

control  of  coal  mines,  and  considered  that  they  should  have 

as    many     industries    under  Government  control  as  possible. 

(loud  applause)." 

#  •  * 

That  what  are  called  ''the  workers"  are  not 
Compulsory  unanimous  on  this  question,  is  indicated  in 
Arbitration,  niany  ways.  Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  ad- 
vanced section,  representing  by  a  thoughtful,  though  some- 
what iconoclastic  paper  published  in  New  South  Wales — 77, e 
l\'Oi>le.  "\'ery  many  trades  unionists  seem  prepared  to  joy- 
fully accept  the  measure  without  carefully  weiglung  the  con- 
sequences of  its  acceptance — the  tendency  of  the  proposed  Act 
is  to  blunt  the  edge  of  trades  unionism,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
tne  weapon  it  took  generations  to  forge."  There  is  much  mon^ 
of  the  same  kind,  strongly  argued  from  the  trades  unionist 
point  of  view.  Speaking  of  the  New  South  Wales  labour 
leader,  Mr.  McGowen,  and  arguing  that  "labour"  is  not  such 
a  happy  family  as  some  suppose,  the  same  journal  observes: 
"If  Mr.  McGowen  was  anything  but  an  economically  ignorant 
and  politically  treacherous  'labour'  representative  he  would 
know  that  men  are  always  right  when  they  strike  to  secure  a 
larger  portion  of  the  wealth  created  by  their  labour,  and  that 
their  masters  are  always  wrong." 


One  is  often  reminded  of  this  old  saying  in 
"Ne^w  Lamps  the  story  of  Aladdin,  when  one  witnesses 
for  Old."  would-be  refoiTnere  and  philanthropists  re- 
viving ideas  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  cry- 
ing them  out  from  the  housetops  under  new  names,  in  order 
to  exhibit  their  own  deeply-sympathetic  natiires  to  the  "man 
in  the  street"  who  happens  to  have  a  vote!  We  used,  years 
ago,  to  hear  all  sorts  of  abuse  heaped  upon  that  element  in  poli- 
tical economy,  which  is  now  allowed  to  go  unmolested  under 
the  name  of  "competition" ;  and  many  soft-hearted  and  soft- 
headed people  were  at  the  time  so  worked  upon  that  it  began 
to  be  asked — by  the  hyper-sentimental  type  of  minds — whether 


it  were  not  possible  for  everybody  to  give  everybody  else  just 
what  he  asked  for  his  goods  or  his  labour,  and  so  all  be  'happy 
for  ever  after?  A  study  of  facts — including  those  important 
ones  in  regard  to  human  nature — rapidly  exploded  this  niil- 
lenial  notion ;  but  it  is  coming  up  again  under  a  new  name. 
It  is  now  called  "sweating,"  instead  of  "competition" ;  and  the 
same  type  of  pohtical  ignoramus  is  crying  out  against  it,  as  if 
it  were  as  capable  of  cure  as  a  common  toothache.  The  very 
men  and  women  who  cry  out  against  'sweating,"  and  make 
political  or  other  capital  out  of  the  game,  are  often  among  the 
first,  not  merely  to  buy,  but  to  seek  out  the  shop  where  they 
can  buy,  the  cheapest  article  of  the  kind  which  they  happen  to 
require.  Such  people  eitJier  ignore  or  are  unaware  of  tue 
truth  that  the  very  act  of  preferring  a  cheaper  to  a  dearer 
article  is  an  encouragement  and  a  subsidy  to  the  manufacturer 
of  the  cheaper  quality ;  so  that  the  seller  of  the  dearer  article 
is  forced  by  that  preference  to  give  up  the  sale  of  that  particu- 
lar commodity  altogether  or  purchase  from  the  cheaper  manu- 
facturer. Fix  your  mind  upon  a  "cheap"  shop ;  go  there  and 
see  what  classes  of  people  are  buying  goods,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  are  in  many  cases  identical  with  those  who  iguoraut- 
ly  decry  "competition"  under  the  new  name  of  "sweating." 

We  have  recently  had  forwarded  to  us  an  interesting 
brochure  entitled  "Evils  of  Collective  Bargaining  in  Trades 
Cuions,"  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Cree,  who  read  its  contents  (as  a  lecture) 
to  the  Civic  Society  of  Glasgow.  In  the  course  of  this  lecture 
he  says :  "I  have  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  a  man  who  had 
time,  money,  and  a  great  enthusiasm  against  sweating  and 
sweaters.  He  got  up  a  company  to  pay  better  wages  and  give 
better  conditions.  At  the  winding-up  of  his  company  he  said 
that,  "very  much  against  his  will,  the  conclusion  had  been 
forced  upon  him  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  sweating 
question  at  all ;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  over-fed,  bloated 
sweatier  reaping  a  glorious  harvest  for  himself  by  sweating  poor 
work  women.  The  so-called  sweater  in  the  clothing  trade  in 
the  East  End  (of  London)  was  a  hard-working  individual,  who, 
if  he  made  money  at  all,  did  so  in  hours  of  anxiety  and  hard 
work  which  few  people  would  care  to  undertake."  Many  of  the 
politicians  who  make  capital  out  of  this  cry  know,  as  well  as 
we  do,  that  their  cry  is  as  futile  as  if  they  complained  to  Par- 
liament that  men  and  women  were  often  hungry  without  hav- 
ing food,  and  tired  without  having  an  opportunity  to  rest ; 
but  these  same  politicians  have  not  the  courage  and  the 
honesty  to  promulgate  the  commonest  economic  truths,  and 
so  help  those,  against  whom  they  operate,  to  meet  those 
tniths  half-way. 

*  «  * 

Thk  following  is  a  paragraph  from  The  Timei 

Commerce    of  July  22,  1801,  from  which  it  may  be  seen 

in  1801.         how  commercial  freedom  has  been  extended 

in  the  intervening  century :    "Yesterday  the 

Jlaster    and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Bakers  attended  the 

Lord    Mayor    at     the    Mansion    House,    when    his    Lordship 

ordered  the  price  of  bread  to  be  raised  two  assizes  and  a  half, 

or  .5d.  in  the  peck  loaf,  to  take  place  to-morrow." 


Hvticles  of  (3cncval  Hustralian  Conccvn, 

[This  division  of  the  coUinins  of  U.sitbd  Ai'stralia  is  intended  fop  the  puWication  of  such  contributions  as  the  Editor  is  unable  to  /.ace  under  the  head  of  "  Siftned 
Articles."  Equal  opportunity  will,  however,  be  afforded  under  it  for  the  full  and  free  expression  of  views  and  opinions  of  everv  kind  on  subjects  of  jreneral 
Australian  concern,  such  views  and  opinions  not  being  necessarily  expressive  of  the  principle;  or  policv  of  the  Magazine] 


The  Federal  City. 

By  Thos.  H.  Sme.\ton,  F..S.A.  (S.A.) 


PART   in. 


The  question  of  finance  is  naturally  suggested  by  such  an 
evidence  of  expense  as  I  have  here  laid  down,  and  this  raises 
a  vitally  important  aspect  of  any  scheme  which  may  be 
adopted,  and  which  must  certainly  be  boldly  and  decidedly 
grappled  with.  Let  mc  first  say.  before  going  on  to  outhne 
a  scheme  of  finance,  that  the  expense  of  such  a  method  of 
preliminary  suggestion  as  I  have  indicated  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission,  great  as  it  may  be,  ought  not  to  arouse  the 
opposition  of  so-called  economists.  The  very  best  men  are 
wanted  for  this  great  work,  and  thev  ought  to  be  given  every 
facility  for  producing  a  result  which  will  justify  the  wisdom 
of  this  generation  to  those  which  are  to  follow. 


Now,  as  to  the  flnanoial  part  of  this  great  undertaking. 
Great  as  the  expenditure  will  undoubtedly  be,  running  into 
millions,  no  doubt,  within  the  first  ten  years  of  the  city's 
existence,  and  not  stopping  then,  but  continuing  through  the 
centuries  which  we  believe  yet  lie  before  this  young  nation 
of  ours,  the  resources  which  we  have  at  our  disposal  ought 
to  make  us  contemplate  it,  if  not  with  a  light  heart,  at  least 
with  confidence. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  by  politicians  of  all  creeds  that  the 
area  of  country  which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  Commonwealth 
t<>rritory  shall  be  so  vested  in  the  State  that  it  shall  never 
in  any  way  be  sold  or  indefinitely  alienated  from  it.     To  this 
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suggested  arrangement  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves,  which  will,  no 
doubt,  lead  to  its  speedy  adoption  by  the  Federal  Parliament. 
And  here,  in  the  operation  of  this  method  of  dealing  with  the 
lands  of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  the  application  of  a 
hitherto  untried  principle,  but  one  which  is  admitted  by 
economists  to  be  scientifically  sound,  and  of  such  vast  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  the  city  that  it  is  no  misuse  of  language 
to  say  that  it  will  bo  the  most  stupendous  factor  in  its  history. 
It  will  enable  those  who  are  entrusted  vnth  the  making  of  it 
to  do  so  on  lines  of  such  magnificent  completeness  that  the 
results  of  their  work,  if  they  aro  wise,  ought  to  command  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

Non-aUenation  of   land  means  State  landlordism,   which, 
again,  means  the  appropriation  by  the  State,  for  State  p:u- 
poses,  of  all  rents  which,  under  a  system  of  alienation,  would 
be  appropriated  by  private  owners  for  private  purposes.    The 
difference  of  land  ownership,  so  far  as  the  lessee  is  concerned, 
is  nU ;    but  tlie  difference  to  the  State  and   to  tho  people  is 
incalculably  great.     I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  the  application  of  'his 
principle,  but  I  am  just  as  sure  that  an  earnest  desire  on  the 
part  of  our  public  men  to  surmount  them  will  lead  to  success. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  are  obvious,  and  when  handled  by 
opponents  to  the  principle  may  be  so  greatly  magnified  .is  to 
be  made  to  appear  in.surmouutable ;   yet  I  am  sure  that,  when 
viewed  from  an  ordinary,  every-day,  business  standpoint,  the 
solution  will  be  quickly  apparent.       For   example,   the  first 
desideratum  in  a  lease  is  fixity  of  tenure,  without  which  there 
can  be  neither   stability  of  business  nor   of   home  comfort — 
factors  which  lie  at  the  back  of  all  municipal  and  ti-ade  pros- 
perity ;  and  it  will  be  said  that  no  Government  can  give  this 
with  city  lands  without  sacrificing  a  great  deal  of  the  profit 
which  ought  to  accrue.     Now,  dealing  first  with  the  fixity  of 
tenure  of  business  premises.     It  is  a  fact  that  landowners    n 
the  business  parts  of  cities  are  becoming  less  and  less  desirous 
of  pai-ting  with  freeholds,  and  are  also  curtaiUng,  as  far  a^ 
possible,  tho  currency  of  leases,  at  the  same  time  demanding 
from    lessees  improvements   which   vastly   increase  the  rent- 
earning  value  of  the  property  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
I  have  no  word  to  say  against  this  because  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  system  which  is  bound  to  rule  in  couuuercial  centres, 
but   what  I  do  say  is  that,  if  it  pays  men  of  keen  business 
instincts  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  system  which 
exists  practically  for  the  enrichment  of  private   individuals, 
can  it  be  argued  that  it  will  not  pay  them  to  do  so  because 
the  landlord  will  be  changed  from  the  individual  to  the  State. 
The  fallacy  of  any  such  contention  is  evident  on  the  face  of 
it!     I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  State  landlordism   is 
going  to  mean  cheaper  rents,  any  more  than  I  think  that  any 
system  can   attain    to    absolute  perfection,   or  that  cases  of 
hardship  will  not  arise  under  the  vei-y  best  of  them.     Being 
aware  of  this,  I  yet  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  means  can  be 
devised  for  the  State  to  deal  more  fairly  by  its  tenants  than 
do   many  private  landlords.     Under  tenancy  from  the  SUte, 
as  under  tenancy  from  the  individual,   business  centres  will 
change,   will  improve,   or  retrogress  according  to  laws  which, 
Uke  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  cannot  always  fathom.     Business 
men  will  want  to  remove,  to  increase  or  decrease  their  estab- 
lishmenU  just  as  they  do  now,  and  the  same  method  of  dealing 
with  all  such  contingencies  will  be  open  to  the  State  as  to  the 
private    inaividual,    but  with   this  difference  and  advaJitage, 
however,  to  the  lessee,  that,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
caprice  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  injustice  of  an  individual,  w^lio 
wiU  take  every  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  an  applicant  tor 
a  lease  or  the  extension  thereof,  he  will  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  a  system  which  shall  be  based  upon  some  settled  and 
equitable  principle.  .  . 

So  far  as  arranging  a  system  for  the  leasing  ot  lands  lor 
house-building  is  concerned,  there  should  be  no  difiiculty  at 
all.  Perpetuity  of  lease,  with  re-valuatiou  at  certain 
tervals  of  time,  would  be  both  fair  and  unoppressive. 
right  to  borrow  on  and  sell  improvements,  and  transfer  leases, 
would  discourage  wild  speculation,  While  it  would  make  legiti- 
mate  building  as  safe  as  it  is   under  the  present  system  ot 

freehold.  ,      ,  u     i        „„   , 

The  system   of  non-alienation   of  land   would  also,  as  a 

matter  of  course,  abolish  all  manner  of  rates  and  taxes    tor 
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ment  olono.     Tho  iiilcnlion  of  our  Li'KiKJuturo  in  iiulilutinR 
tho  system  would  undoubtedly  bo  that  the  rcvenui'  from  this 
Nourou  should  bo  devut<.><l,  partially  at  Iciiht,  to  tin-  nmintenunoi' 
of  tho  Federal  Governmental  miichiiiiry.     Whilo  tliis  is,    no 
doubt,    right   and    proper,    yet  tho  creation    of   huch  a  city 
demands  the  most  libenil  treatment  of  its  noodit     and  not  that 
alone,  but  of  its  artistic  and  leiilhelic  ailoriimont  lis  well,  und 
for   many  years  to  come  thero  ithuuld   bo  uo  queiilion  of  tho 
application  of  rovenuo  for  purely  fedoral  purposes ;  an,  apart 
from  the  provisions  tliat  muNt  he  nijule  lur  such   ouildingH  as 
shall  be  required,  it  must  be  remembered    that   the   creation 
of  this  city  is  un  act  embhiiiaUi:  of  the  I'nion  which  i)receded 
it,  and  that  in  tho  days  to  come  its  treasure  shall  undoubtedly 
enrich  the   nation  at  largo,  yet   until   it  has  been  efttablishcd 
as  a  homo   worthy    of   those    who  build  and   inhabit  it  thero 
should  not  bo  anything  done  that   wouhl   stultify  its  proper 
growth.     Tho  aim  of  its  builders — and  who  are  they  but  tho 
nation? — should    be    to     make   it   the  most     beautiful,     well- 
designed,  sanitary,  comfortable,   and   prosiwrous  city    in    tho 
world  ;  and,  with  tho  facilities  which  we  have  for  making  it  so, 
it  will  redound  to  our  eternal  discredit  if  such  is  not  the  rosult. 
Now,  as  to  providing  the  means   which   aro  iimuodiutely 
required  for  this  great  undertaking.      It  cannot  bo  supposed 
that  our  Legislature  will  follow  the  course  adopted  by  their 
American  prototype,  and  make  the  city  a  sort  of  step-bairn, 
to  be  kicked  and  cuffed  into  maturity,  clothed    in   its   child- 
hood   garments    provided    by    public    and    private    charity. 
There    may    have    been    reason    for    that    treatment  in  tho 
case  of  the  Americans,  but   in    tho    case   of    the    Australians 
there  is  none.     Our  Union  is  an  act  ol  peace,  conceived  dc- 
Uberately  and  in  goodwill.     Our  Constitution  is  admitted  to  be 
a  model  of  wise  statesmanship,  tho  result  of  many   compro- 
mises, and  yet  an  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  fair  dealing 
as  between  all  States.     The  question  of  the  sito  of  the  capital 
city   has  been  removed   from  tlie  region  of   State  jealousies ; 
and  when  that  site  is  settled  it  will  be  accepted  as  the  choice 
of  the  people,  and  thus  from  the  commencement  tho  path  to 
success  will  be  clear  and  unhampered.     Ml  this  being  so,   it 
should  need  no  argument  to  lead  our  Legislature  to  mako  a 
fitting  provision   for  its  earUest  needs.     And    hero   I   would 
suggest  the  adoption  of  a  course  which  would  not  burden  tho 
young  State  with  debt,  but  which  would  still  provide  it  with 
ample  means   for  all  its  immediate  requirements.     I   do   not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  levy  contributions  from  the  various 
States  in  the  Commonwealth  for  this  purpose,  as  is  done  for 
providing  tho    means  of  Government,   nor  do   1   suggest  the 
rais-nt.  of  a  loan  ;  but  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate,  as  par; 
of  a  national  scliemo  of  finance,  to  issue  paper  currency  for  a 
sum  to  bo  agreed  upon  for  this  specific  purpose,  and  no  other, 
and  in  course  of  years  to  redeem  tho  notes  with  gold.     Such 
a  method  would  be  as  sound  as  it  is  simple,  ond  would  entail 
no  cost  beyond  the  issue  and  cancellation  of  the  notes  them- 
selves.    Surely   no  better  guarantee  for  such  an  issue  could 
be  given  than  the  credit  of  tho  Commonwealth,  at  tho  bock 
of  which  would  stand   the  sohd  value  of  the  federal   city  in 
land  and  buildings;   and  need  there  bo  any  fear  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  issue,  with  such  a  source  of  revenue  behind 
it  as  the  rents  of  the  Federal  State? 

I  know  that  this  suggestion  is  open  to  criticism,  but  I 
am  sure  it  will  not  lack  advocates,  while  it  will  probably  bo 
vigorously  opposed.  There  are  those  who  wdl  oppose  it  be- 
cause they  are  opposed  to  anything  that  approximates  to  a 
State  Bank  of  issue  and  exchange.  With  those  I  shall  not 
argue  at  present,  because  I  think  it  best  that  the  quesUou 
under  discussion  should  not  be  involved  with  another  which 
is  quite  separable.  Then  there  are  those  who  are  friendly 
to  the  idea,  but  who  say  that  behind  tho  note  issue  there 
should  be  a  gold  reserve  in  case  of  panic.  To  these  I  think  I 
may  fairly  answer  that  I  am  quite  with  them  in  the  general 
appUcation  of  that  principle,  but  not  necessarily  in  particular 
cases  The  gold  reserve  of  a  chartered  bank  is  not  a  guar- 
antee of  solvency,  but  a  provision  for  meeting  unexpected 
claims-up  to  a  limit,  beyond  which  all  other  assets  must  be 
realised  upon  until  they  are  all  gone.  Now,  i°  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Government  issuing  its  own  notes  for,  say,  £1,000,UOO, 
a  sufficient  gold  reserve  could  easUy  be  maintained  in  tne 
TreLury   through  the   floating   balances  due  t^  the  various 


states  on  the  Customs  revenue 


Considering  the  nature  of 


the  guarantee  lying   behind   such  a  note  issue,   no  pamc  is 

LUB    &"»»  ■>  „:l,  „    k«    Tiinro    than     vprv    tern- 


rent  to  the  State  would  be  based  upon  services  '•«^^""«"  -        ."obable    and  none   could  possibly  be  more  than   very  tem- 
it;  indeed,  the  whole  relations  between  occupiers  of  land  and       Probable    and  ^^.^^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

the  governing  authorities  would  be  narrowed  down  and  sim        poiary,  but  w  ^  -^      i^.   the  Fedoral  Govern- 


"'^"t"  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  for  all  time    the  rent  r^ 
turns  of  the  municipal  area  would  be  devoted  to  its  imp.o.e 


S'c^r^thti:;:^^eas^  arrange  in  half-a-day  for 


all  that  would  be  required. 
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Reverting  to  the  question  of  the  fonn  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  should  take,  it  seems  to  me  that  while 
iindoubtotUy  the  latest  method  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
City  of  Washington  has  given  by  far  the  most  satisfactoiy 
results,  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  improve  on  it  without  in  any 
way  stultifying  it. 

The  functions  of  a  municipal  government  are  twofold — the 
first,  economic  and  practical ;  the  second,  ceremonial  and 
ornamental.  The  former  has  to  do  with  the  business  of  finding 
revenue  and  spending  it,  and  the  latter  with  the  courtesies 
due  to  and  by  a  community  to  other  communities  and  indi- 
viduals. These  functions  are  clearly  separable,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  any  community  should  not  have  two  sets  of 
pubUc  officials  to  manage  affairs  which  are  so  distinct  in  their 
nature.  Indeed,  in  all  cities  this  duahty  of  functions  is  very 
clearly  recognised,  the  Mayor  of  the  city  being  the  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  civic  social  life,  with  a  stated  sum  allowed 
from  tlic  pubhc  purse  to  enable  him  to  thus  represent  the 
people,  while  the  more  prosaic  and  practical  work  is  done  by 
the  council  through  its  paid  officers. 


In  the  federal  city  there  might  well  be  a  body  of  repre- 
sentatve  citizens,  presided  over  by  a  Mayor,  whoso  functions 
would  be  purely  administrative,  and  whose  duties  would  cover 
•ill  sucli  work  as  the  control  of  public  parks,  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens,  places  of  public  amusement,  hospitals,  etc., 
while  the  control  of  all  public  works,  the  receiving  and  spend- 
ing of  all  public  money,  might  be  vested  in  such  a  Commis,sion 
as  I  have  already  named. 

Some  such  course  as  this  would  simplify  the  problem  of 
the  development  of  the  city  on  well-defined  and  cohesive 
principles,  and  would  also  retain  for  the  citizens  a  full  measure 
of  the  dignity  and  utility  which  ought  to  be  inseparable  from 
civic  institutions. 

I  fully  i^alize  that  no  one  is  likely  to  evolve,  either  from 
experience  or  philosophy,  or  both,  such  a  complex  piece  of 
machinery  as  the  creation  of  a  city  sucli  as  our  federal  capital 
mu,st  be,  will  involve ;  yet  it  is  said  that  "in  the  multitude  of 
councillors  there  is  wisdom,"  and  in  hope  that  even  tliis  small 
contribution  to  the  .solution  of  a  great  question  may  find  its 
place  in  the  result,  I  beg  to  submit  it  to  the  consideration  and 
jmlgmont  of  the   Tublic  of  Australia, 


Federal    Industrial    Legislation. 


.\n  interesting  conference  of  an  inter-state  character  took 
place  in  the  Melbourne  Trades  Hall  on  September  18,  at  which 
the  question  of  assimilating  the  industrial  legislation    of  the 
Australian  States  was  fully  considered — from  one  point  of  view 
— the  workman's ;  the  employer's  standpoint  being  treated  as 
quite    "beside    the    mark,"    except,    perhaps,    in    the    sense 
in    which    a    provident      spider    might    consider    how     best 
to     leave    a    little     life    in    a    captured    lly— not    for     the     fly's 
sake,     but     just     in     order     that     he     ttlie     fly)        might 
serve    as    wholesome    spider's    food    at    a    later  meal.    Quite 
a     number      of      senators      and     representatives     from     the 
federal  legislature  took  part  in  this  economic  conspiracy ;  and 
it  is  doubly  interesting  to  note  how  much  (or  how  little !)  cou- 
sideration  those  federal  members  gave  to  the  interests  of  that 
wicked       section      of       their        own        constituents,        who 
happen      to      supply      the      important      clement      of      capi- 
tal   by    which    the    industries    of    their    several    States    are 
maintained,  and  the  workers   who    take    part   in   them    kept 
going.     It  is  tlie  same    old    story — class,    class,    class!     And 
these  are  the  very  men  who  are  never  tired  of  preaching  about 
equal  consideration  for  all  sections  of  the  community.       The 
first  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fowler,  M.P.  (W.A.),  to  the 
effect  that  no  regulation  of  industry    would    be    satisfactory^ 
which  did  not  make  provision  for  wages  and  hours  of  labour, 
the  object  being  to  prevent  "sweating" — in  other  words,  com- 
petition.   Mr.  Mauger,  M.P.  (Vic.)  wa.s  of  opinion   that   "the 
time  had  gone  by"  for  freedom  of  contract  between  employer 
and  workman,    which  fonn  of  freedom  that  curfew-bell  legis- 
lator calls  "iiulividual   bargaining."      Mr.    .McD.iuald,  MP.,   {i).). 
struck  quite  a  new  note.      He  was  against  Wages  Boards;  not 
becau.se  they  interfered  with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  or 
restricted  anyone's  freedom,  but  because  they  would  probably 
break  up  the  trades  unions !     He  urged  the  workers  to  espouse 
the  "new  unionism"  (whatever  that  may  be)  and  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.     The  last   speaker     or   his    views    evident  Ij' 
wearied  or  displeased  liis  hearers,  for  "at  this  stage"  (so  the 
report   runs)  a  significant    resolution     was    carried,    limiting 
speeches  to  ten  minutes.     Senator  Barrett  (Vic.)  preferred  an 
Arbitration  Act  to  Wages  Boards,  as  a  means  of  regulating  the 
hours  and  wages  of  labour;   for  the  latter  tribunal   had  not 
been  the  success   "which  was  anticipated."     Here    follows    a 
"Rev.     Professor" — one     Gosman — whether     of     Divinity    or 
Hebrew  we  are  not  informed ;    but  that  is  quite  immaterial ; 
tor  the  type  of  parsons  who  throw  themselves  into  the  political 
arena  are  noted  for  abandoning  the  more  sacred  influences  which 
— from  the  pulpit — they  advise  others  to  resort  to  in  time  of 
need,  and  for  recommending  more  mundane  channels,  such  as 
Parliament.     The  Reverend    Professor,  true  to   the  leanings 
of  that  type,  "could  see  no  reason  why  wages  should  not  be 
regulated  by  Parliament."     Senator  Pearce  (,W.A.)    directed 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  "bettering  the  condition  of  the 
worker."  Mr.  Page,  M.P.  (Q.),  declared  that  "in  his  estimation 
the  labourer  came  first  and    the    employer    next" ;     and    he 
gravely  announced  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  "no  in- 
dustry would  get  any  protection  unless   the   worker   got   his 
share  of  it."     What  effect  this  announcement  has  had  upon  the 
share  market  in  industrial  stocks  we  are  not  aware.     Mr.  S. 
Barker — so  far  only   an  aspirant  to  political  life — made  the 


terrible  announcement   that   "there  was  as  much   selfishness 
among  the  workers  as  among  the  employers!"     Mr.   Barker 
must  be  a  humourist,  for    no    one    could    credit    a    genuine 
"worker"  with  sinking  to  this  extraordinary  depth  of  vice— as 
selfish  as  an  employer !     This  is  too  much  to  beUeve.     At  this 
stage  Senator  O'Keefe  (^Tas.)  revealed  a  discovery  of  his  own — 
that  the  Tasmanian  miners  favoured  the  cheaper  article,  not- 
withstanding that  they  had  been  made  by  "sweating"  methods ; 
and  Mr.  Mauger,  M.P.  (Vic),  who  is  omniscient,  in  regard  to 
economic  facts,  here  informed  an  expectant  audience  (by  inter- 
jection— liis  peculiar  forte)  that  it  had  been  discovered  by  the 
Anti-Sweating  League  that  sweating  was  often    practised    in 
making  of  the  "most  costly  articles."     The  report  does    not 
state   whether  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to   Mr. 
Mauger  for  vouch.safing  tliis  impoi-tant  piece   of  information 
to  tlie  conference.     Then  Mr.  King  O'Mally,  M.P.  (Tas.)— that 
Jack       the       Giant      Killer        of       the       Hou.se       of       Re- 
presentatives— echoed       Mr.       Page's      threat       in       regard 
to    Protection     and     factory      legislation     going     hand     in 
hand.     Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  this  point,  Mr.  K. 
O'M.   declared  that,  unless  tliis  were  so,  he  would  "cross  the 
floor  of  the  House" — a  movement,  by  the  way,  which  Mr.  K. 
O'M.  has  indulged  in  before;    but  he  aftenvards  returned! — 
and  would  vote  with  Mr.  Reid  1     Mr.  Reid  would  need  to  have 
this     broken    to    him     gently !     Hero    Mr.    Bachelor,    M.P. 
(S.A.),  made  a  confession — one  which,  if  made  known  to  his  con- 
stituents, should  satisfy  them  that  they  have  a  very  leviathan 
of  political  independence,  as  their  parliamentary  representa- 
tive.    "He  had,"  he  said,  "been  instrurh-d  by  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  of  Adelaide,  to  say  that    'the   time    was   not 
opportune'  for  federal  factoi-y  legLslation."     Mr.  Fowler,  M.P. 
(W.A.),  again  spoke.  In  the  scramble,  and  perhaps  by  accident, 
he  gave  utterance  to  some  sound  economic  principles.  "Wages 
are  (he  said)   dependent  on  local  conditions."       Here  follow 
several  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  conference,  one  of  which 
declares  in  uncompromising  phraseology  that  it  is  "the  duty" 
of    all    State     legislatures    to    immediately  establish    Wages 
Boards.       Here    we     have    seven     representatives    and    four 
senators — eleven  out  of  a    little   over    one    hundred    federal 
representatives — going  out  of  their    way    to    publicly    discuss 
questions  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of   one  class  of 
those  likely  to   be  affected  by  the  legislation  proposed.     In 
order  to  realize  the  reprehensibility  of  this  "class"  effort,  one 
has  only  to  imagine  what  would  be  said  on  the  other  side  if  a 
number  of  members  of    both   Houses   were   to  publicly   throw 
.n  their  lot  with  a  combination  of  ciuploycrs  by  attending  a 
meeting  of  capitalists,  and  spending  some  hours  in  discussing 
how  best  to  help  that  class  by  legislation.     It  will  be  observeil 
that     both     the     employer     and     the     general     public     are 
completely       left      out      of      consideration,       as      if      they 
were       mere       "side-shows"       in       the        busy       world       in 
which      workmen      can      earn      their      livelihood,     and     had 
only   an  incidental  part  to  play  in  the  turning  of  the  great 
wheel  of  human  industry.     It  all  goes  to  show  how  short  a  dis- 
tance beyond   their  own  noses  these  gentlemen  can  see  into 
the  future,  and  how  near — and  yet  how  far — we  are  from  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  period.     The  antiquated  story  of  tue  killing 
of  the  goose  t'.iat  '.ays  the  golden  eggs  is  quite  thrown  away  on 
such  reasoners. 
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No. 


Senator  Richard  E.  O'Connor,  K.C.,  M.A.,  Vice-President  of  the 
Commonwealth  Executive  Council, 


New  South  M.al,.s  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  or  haviuR 
contributed  to  pul.he  life  so  n.any  of  the.  politleal  figures  tha^ 
have  become  prounueut  in  the  cause  of  Austrahan  Union.  The 
Pnme  Minister  as  h-ader  of  the  House  of  U  pre-sentatives,  Mr. 
Reid  as  eader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
who  IS  he  eader  of  the  Senate,  arc  all,  so  to  .speak,  Sydiu.; 
boys,  who  obtained  their  education  and  their  professional  and 
poitical  training  in  the  mother  colony,  and  who  owe  little  or 
nothing  to  any  direct  influ..nce  from  the  motJier  country. 

Mr.  O  Connor's  father  wa,s  a  well-known  figure  in  Sydney 
cfficial  circles  3o  or  40  years  ago.  He  was  clerk  to  the  L.'.gisla- 
tive  Assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  Legislative  Council.  He 
drafted  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parlia- 
ment under  Responsible  Government.  He  was  indeed  re 
garded  as  a  considerable  authority  on  Parliamentary  procedure 
and  practice,  and  was  invariably  refen-ed  to  in  regard  to  such 
matters  when  doubts  arose.  He  was,  too,  a  considera,l)lo  reader 
End  tbjiiker  ;  so  that  his  successful  sou,  whose  life  and  eurec.- 
as  far  as  they  have  gone,  we  are  now  recording,  may  be  said  to 
have  had  on  his  side  the  advantages  of  hereditary  intellectual 
hahit^a.ncl  ,li  position.     Mr.  O'Connor,  senr.,  died  in  1S70 

Richard  O'Connor,  whose  portrait  we  now  reproduce  was 
born  in  Sydney  in  1801,  and  the  first  school  at  which  he  began 
to  store  knowledge  of  the  scholastic  order  was  situated  in  "the 
suburb  of  Sydney,  called  The  Glebe,  and  was  known  as  Lynd- 
hurst  College,  being  presided  over  by  one  Norman  Quirk. 

We  have  no  incidents  before  us— though  they  may  have 
happened— ■i\liich  point  to  a  precocious  boyhood  or  youth,  or 
to  any  unusual  brilliancy  of  scholar-ship.  He  remained  at 
Lyndhurst  College  from  ISIil  to  18(i(i,  and  was  then  placcxl  at 
the  Sydney  Grammar  School  under  Mr.  Weigall,  where  he 
worked  for  two  years — till  18(i8.  He  was  then  17  years  of  age, 
and  entered  the  Sydney  University.  In  1871  he  took  his  Arts 
degree,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  colony.  He  became 
a  ch  rk  in  the  Legislative  Council,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years,  occupying  whatever  leisure  the  office  afforded  him  in 
writing  for  the  press. 

Mr.  O'Connor's  father  had  be<-n,  as  we  have  said,  a  valu- 
able influence  in  regard  to  his  son's  mind.  He  directed  him  in 
his  reading,  and  ci-eated  in  him  many  laudable  ambitions, 
among  which  was  that  of  adopting  the  Bar  as  a  profession. 

On  leaving  his  post  in  the  Legislative  Council,  Mr.  O'Conncir 
read  law  at  home,  keeping  up,  at  the  same  time,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  press,  wliich  brought  grist  to  the  mill.  The  Eclui— 
now  no  more— had  been  stai-ted  in  1875.  To  this  he  oontribut^^d 
regularly,  as  well  as  to  the  Fireinaii's  Jaunial,  then  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Tom  Butler;  also  to  the  Erening  I'ust,  now 
non-existent.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  O'Connor  entered  tiie 
chambers  of  Sir  Frederick  (then  Mr.)  Darley,  where  he  re- 
mained for  one  year  as  a  student,  and  two  further  years  in  the 
(to  the  lay  mind)  mysterious  capacity  of  a  "devil."  He  was, 
meanwhile,  called  to  the  Bar  in  187G,  just  2;j  years  ago.  In 
1878  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Crown  Prosecutor,  in 
which  capacity  he  acijuired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  crimi- 
nal law  and  practice,  as  well  as  of  the  geography  and  resources 
of  the  mother  colony.  He  held  this  position  for  five  ycar.s,  and 
then  set  himself  to  ^\•ork  to  acquire  a  general  practice  at  the 
Bar  in  Sydney.  In  1897  he  obtained  silk,  and  has  ever  since 
continued  in  general  practice,  once  or  twice  acting  an  Circuit 
Supremo  Court  Judge. 

Mr.  O'Connor  cannot  be  saia  to  have  "won  his  spurs" — as 
most  men  have  to  do — in  the  politics  of  his  State.  He  has  never 
been,  and,  in  fact,  never  tried  to  be,  but  once,  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  was  nouunated  to  the  Legislative 
Council  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  1887.  He  became  Mini.ster  for 
Justice  in  the  Dibbs  Government  in  1891,  ami  in  that  capacity 
displayed  a  considerable  amount  of  moral  courage  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  department,  at  certain  critical  political 
juncturre  in  the  history  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

Passing  away  from  his  professional  and  local  political 
career,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  1897-8  Convention,  to 
wh'cli  he  was  elected  by  the  whole  people  of  his  colony.     He  >at 


at  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  un.l  Sydney.  ,m„|  was  placed  up..„  the 
tonstituUon  Connnittoo,  which  was  a  larKe  body.  Kron,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  the  DraflinR  Committee,  wi'th  Mr.  Barton 
and  Sir  John  Downer  as  colleaKues  ;    „„d  it  i«  univer,«lly  «r- 

l>ule<l  some  of  the  most  valuable  drafting  work  involvd  in  the 
ultimate  framing  of  the  Const ituticm. 

I"  1898,  with  the  furth.rance  of  U„.  cause  «f  union  in 
view,  Mr.  O'Connor  resigned  his  seat  in  the  LeRislativ,.  Coun- 
cil, and  offered  hims<.lf  as  a  candidate  for  the  constituency 
known  as  Young.  For  this  election  h..  wa*  be.iten  by  Mr  Wat- 
™n,  who  then  stood  as  a  member  of  the  Labour  "party  and 
who  IS  now  the  leader  of  that  i.arly  in  the  Commonwealth 
House  of  Representatives.  That  was  Mr.  O'Connor's  fir..t  and 
only  att.  mpt  at  election  to  the  local  Parliament  of  his  own 
State. 

In  1901  Mr.  O'Connor  was  nominated  as  a  candidat<;  for 
tlie  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  .soon  be<ain,.  clear  that 
If  only  the  Free  Trade  party  chose  to  concent  rat<.  its  whole 
force  on  six  named  candi<lates,  th<>  Protectionist  party  would 
not  be  represented  in  that  branch  of  ll„.  legislature- so  far  as 
New  South  Wales  was  concerned.  But  Mr.  O'Connor  had 
many  personal  friends  among  frtytraders  ;  and  he  had  never 
aceentuateil  his  fiscal  faith  in  any  popular  struggl,. ;  and,  more- 
over, as  Mr.  Barton  had  satisfied  luimlre<ls  and  thousands  of 
freetraders  that  he  intendxl  to  adopt  a  strictly  neutral  course 
in  framing  a  Commonwealth  tariff,  there  wa«,  as  it  was 
tlumght,  no  special  reason  for  anxiety  on  account  of  his  (Mr. 
O'Connor's)  protectionist  convictions.  With  all  the.so  favour- 
able influences  on  his  side,  and  the  further  one  that  Mr. 
O  t'onnor  Ha.s  acknowledged  to  have  done  good  and  useful  work 
in  the  Convention,  he  was  elected,  together  with  five  Free- 
traders. 

Being  thus  elected,  he  was  freely  consulted  by  Mr.  IJarton 
at  an  early  .stage  of  bis  Ministry's  formation;  mid  when  the 
names  of  that  body  were  all  published,  it  was  found  that  ivlr. 
O'Connor  had  been  .selected  as  Vice-President  of  the  Kxccutive 
Council  of  the  Conmionwealth,  without  portfolio,  and  without 
salary— at  least,  at  the  beginning  of  his  holding  office.  In  that 
capacity  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  the  charge 
of  the  Government  measures  was  entrustetl  to  his  hands. 

During  Mr.  O'Connor's  presence  in  the  Legislative  Council 
of  New  South  Wales,  he  passed  through  some  important  Bills, 
and  he  offered  some  notable  oppo.sition  to  others.  Among  tho 
latter  may  be  mentioned  the  Land  and  Income  Tax  Bills,  which 
w^ere  vigorously  fought.  Mr.  O'Connor  was  a  member  of  tlio 
Conference  of  both  Houses,  which  met,  and  ultimately  agreed 
upon  a  compromise  in  regard  to  these  measures. 

Apart  from  all  political  and  professional  performances,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  O'Connor  was  a  member  of  the 
University  Senato  for  some  years,  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John's  (Catholic)  College. 

If  Pope's  chctum  in  regard  to  thi'  study  of  man  be  correct, 
Mr.  O'Connor's  cliaract<."r  and  personality  are  undoubtedly  in- 
teresting and  instructive;  and  the  particular  characteristic 
which  is  most  notable  among  many  that  an-  uncommon,  is  the 
impression  of  reserve  which  he  gives,  both  by  tho  matter  and 
the  manner  of  his  conversation.  He  gives  one  the  idea  of  sup- 
pressed energy,  of  suppressed  intere-st,  and,  what  is  more  strik- 
ing, of  suppressed  knowle<lge ;  as  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  occa- 
sion was  not  one  to  call  for  much  expenditure  of  physical  force  ; 
as  if,  according  to  bis  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things,  the 
subject  under  discussion  was  not  of  great  iniiwrtance ;  and  as 
if,  thirdly,  there  wa,s  no  occasion  to  marshal  all  one's  data  to 
demonstrat<"  his  particidar  side  of  the  proi)osition  involved  in 
tli(>  conv<'rsation.  In  public  speech  the  same  characteristics 
may  be  noted,  though  not  in  nearly  the  same  degree.  These 
traits  are  partly  a  mattj-r  of  character  and  ])artly  a  matter  of 
physical  temperament.  For  success  in  popular  politics,  or,  in 
other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  leader  of  a  party 
to  stir  his  following,  the  manner  referred  to  is  a  distinct  dis- 
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advantage  ;  for  to  the  average  man  it  conveys  one  sure  iraprus- 
sion,  viz.  :  that  the  speaier  lacks  interest  and  enthusiasm,  as 
well  as  that  "cocksurotlness"  which  is  to  the  average  voter 
thought  indispensable  in  the  promulgation  of  important  truths. 
Such  an  impression  is.  however,  incorrect;  for  the  (h>ul>ting, 
deliberative,  and  hesitating  manner  is  more  often  that  of  the 
thinker,  whose  mind  is  so  evenly  balanced,  and  so  keenly 
alive  to  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  that  ho  hositat<«  to 
commit  him.sclf  to  either  course  as  if  there  were  no  other  in 
existence.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  a  tliinkor  and  a  reader,  who  can 
see  the  merits  of  both  sides  of  a  question ;  and  ho  has  never 
been  able,  and  never  will  be  able,  in  our  opinion,  to  tlirow 
himself  unreservedly  into  tlie  breach  of  any  issue,  as  if  thoie 
were  no  other  side.  But  even  thoughtful  people  like  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  light  and  shade,  as  well  for  the  ear  as  for  the 
eye;  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  deliberation  and  suppression  of  man- 
ner often  detract  from  the  influence  of  what  he  has  to  say,  by 
failing  to  give  his  words  and  his  ideas  that  "barbed"  eftect 
wliich  enables  them  to  "go  home"  to  tlie  int.<^llig(mcc  and 
"keep  hold"  of  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  How  well  Mr. 
Gladstone  knew  this  secret!  We  have  seen  him  enter  the 
House  of  Commons,  hurriedly,  and,  while  a  debate  was  pro- 
ceeding, scribble  a  few  hasty  notes  on  a  half  sheet  of  writing 
paper  upon  his  knee ;  then,  when  an  opportunity  occurred, 
rise  and  deliver  his  opening  words  in  so  quiet  and  suppressed 
and  deliberate  a  manner  that  a  visitor  might  have  supposed 
liim  to  be  a  new  member  delivering  his  maiden  speech.  But 
gradually  the  tone  would  rise,  the  figure  would  straight<'n,  the 
deliberation  and  the  hesitation  would  disappear,  and  a  strong 
virile  tone  and  manner  would  be  maintaine<i,  until  the  su- 
preme moment  came  for  the  party  effect.  Then  the  voice  be- 
came strident,  the  figure  became  heroic  and  defiant*  and  the 
right  arm  had  become  uplifted.  Meanwhile  the  House  and  the 
galleries  had  filled,  and  they  saw  a  man,  full  of  fire  i)ud  fer- 
vour, with  the  left  arm  outstretched,  and  the  right  uplifted, 
the  right  hand  striking  the  left  on  the  flat  ^\'ith  an  amount  of 
energy  that  would  have  seemed  extravagant,  but  that  the 
atmosphere  and  the  surroundings  had  been  in  a  manner  charged 
to  the  same  pitch  of  intensity ;  and  as  tliis  truly  physical  per- 
formance reached  its  climax,  his  face  was  turned  to  the  long 
rows  of  his  supporters,  as  if  they  were  so  manj-  columns  of  sol- 
diers but  waiting  for  the  word  of  command.    The  whole  thing 


was  on  the  principlo  of  an  OHCondiuR  Hoalo,  and  tlio  offeot  wom 
eloc-trioal. 

Now  Mr.  O'Connor  never,  or  seldom,  dopivrt«  from  a  stendy 
low  lovol,  or,  for  that  matter,  from  u  Kt.eady  liiiih  level— when 
ho  is  verj-  anxious  -thoUKh  not  uecissarily  \cry  earniiil !  for 
he  is  nn  excellent  actor  in  hiH  profession,  and  in  tlio  HUOix'Wiful 
condurt  of  public  business. 

Wo  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  O'Connor  doeh  not  prido  himjmlf 
in  his  quiet  unreserved  manner.  It  is  undoubtedly  iu»  usoful 
as  spectacles  for  hiding  t4-ll-t)ile  eyes,  or,  as  a,  lufKe  moustacho 
for  concealing  the  finer  and  more  oa«ily  rcjul  movemontw  of  an 
eduejite-d  mouth.  Mr.  O'Connor's  hearers  c-an  never  toll  liow 
much  more  he  knows  ;  for  ho  never,  or  seldom,  indulgivs  in  that 
sort  of  c.idene/"  wliich  snggrsts  "that  is  all ;"  his  lieanTs  never 
know  whether  he  is  (juitti  sc-rious,  for  oven  his  luugli  is  alwayH 
quiet  and  eireuiiispc  el  never  luariy;  lii»i  lii'arers  are  ni'Ver 
sure  that  he  is  genuine,  for  even  in  his  most  subtle!  and  J»ly 
moments-  and  he  often  has  <lii«e  he  lulopis  the  sami-  dead 
level  of  manner.  He  is  to  tliow  who  don't  know  liiiii  well  - 
a  veritabh'  sphinx  ;  and  the  membrrs  of  (lie  .Seiiat-e  have  long 
since  found  out  and  taken  lu'cd  of  that  pha-i>  in  his  eharaoter. 

One  would  almost  think  that  Mr.  O'Connor  h;ul  in  his  early 
days  re;ul  nmeh  of  Stoical  philosophy,  and  come  to  admire  and 
emulate  the  temperament  which  regards  a  hearty  laugh  as  CT'i- 
dence  of  a  light  head,  a  tear  as  evidence  of  weakness  of  charac- 
ter, and  any  expression  of  joy  or  grief  as  evidencing  a  want  of 
control  of  one's  personality.  In  the  same  ascetic  spirit  tho 
mere  raising  of  the  voico  can  come  to  be  regar<l<'<l  as  an  indul- 
gence ci  the  feelings!  But,  with  a'l  these  mannerisms  peculi- 
arities, idiosyncra.si<'s,  or  what  not,  "Dick  O'Connor,"  as  most 
of  his  more  intimat4>  countrymen  know  him,  is  a  gootl  fellow, 
with  a  soft  heart  and  a  generous  hand.  He  has  never  pushed 
or  advertise<l  himself;  nor  has  he  ever  ainie<l  at  being  showy 
or  attractive;  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  way 
by  pure  merit. 

He  is  an  excellent  lawyer,  if  a  wide  knowledge  of  principles 
entitles  a  man  to  that  attribute,  but  his  knowledge  of  political 
economy  is  an  algebraical  x\ 

We  don't  piole,s.s  to  know  any  niori'  than  does  .Mr.  O'Connor 
liimself !  but  we  risk  the  prediction  that  ho  will  be  one  of  the 
first  Supreme  Court  Judges  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  which 
capacity  wo  consider  him  eminently  fitt-ed. 


!ILitcrav\!  Botes  of  tbc  ni^ontb. 


By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 


Histanj  of  Infdhrfunl  Vci-dopmcnt  on  the  Linrs  of  Modern 
Erobition,  by  John  Seattle  Crozier  (Longman's,  14s.). 

Dr.  Crozier  is  a  philosophical,  and  in  some  ways  an  original 
thinker,  and  this  volume  is  full  of  suggestion  and  high  interest. 
He  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  for  he  gives  us  here  notliiug 
less  than  an  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the  politics  of  Kngland, 
France  and  America  for  the  twentieth  century.  He  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  past;  the  philosopher  does  not  fight  facts;  he 
has  no  faith  that  the  present  is  the  best  or  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible presents,  but  he  rejects  any  present  as  an  ultimate  state, 
regarding  it  merely  as  one  among  all  the  points  of  time  in  the 
development  of  races,  and  he  desires  to  ;unend  its  obvious  short- 
comings, and  to  find  a  form  in  which  it  may  most  roascuably  be 
hoped  to  endure.  Dr.  Crozier  admires  civilisation  beyond  all 
things.  "The  evolution  of  civilisation  is  the  true  Bible  of  the 
nations,"  he  savs,  and  he  declares  that  civilisation  is  the  work 
of  the  intellect,  its  development  the  development 
of  tlie  intellect.  Now,  to  talk  of  intellect  in  most  circles  of 
British  society  is  to  talk  of  an  unwelcome  subject.  Our  weak 
point  as  a  nation  is  that  we  undervalue  intellect.  Character, 
courage,  physique,  wealth,  these  attra<>t  us  some 
what  in  this  order,  but  inteUect  in  most  Englishmen  s  estimate 
is  placed  second  or  third  best.  Not  but  that  there  is  plent> 
of  it  in  the  Tanpire,  or  where  should  we  be  among  the  nations. 
But  the  prizes  of  life  are  not  given  to  it,  or  given  grudging  y 
when  thev  cannot  be  refused.  "InteUect,  as  such,  <'von  '«  ^ 
highest  an.l  most  important  ranges,  is  not  the  ideal,  not  t^ie 
admiration  of  the  nation."  There  is,  therefore  'compar«l  .v. U 
the  immense  physical  and  material  resources  of  tl-'.country  am 
its  va.t  wealth,  a  greater  dearth  of  initiative,  original  ty  ,n^ 
vention  and  far^eeiug  penetration  in  even-  department  of  We 


and  work  than  perliaps  in  any  other  country."  Perhaps  this  is 
not  altogetlier  true,  but  to  an  extent  it  is  true,  and  we  must 
change  it  if  we  could  keep  our  place  among  the  leaders  of  tho 
world,  for  our  comfort  we  may  mark  that  Dr.  Crozier  would 
entirely  preserve  the  standard  of  the  English  gentleman,  his 
rectitude,  his  restraint,  his  .simplicity,  his  power  cf  command. 
No  one  who  has  not  brains  to  conform  to  this  standard  shall 
hold  high  position  in  the  land  ;  the  temper  of  the  nation  would 
not  suffer  it.  Hut  this  is  net  enough.  "This  cult  of  character 
and  'the  gentleman'  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
.starving  and  handicapping  of  great  original  designs  in  all  de- 
partments of  industry  and  thought  for  want  of  interest,  stimu- 
lus, or  encouragement:— those  are  the  two  poles  positive  and 
negative  on  which  the  practical  politics  of  England  in  tlie 
twentieth  century  must  turn  :  and  the  problem  becomes  how  to 
keep  up  the  English  ideal  and  type  of  charaet«^>r  and  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  so  gr.adually  mould  and  altor  it  as  to  fit  it  for 
the  serious  work  of  an  industrial  age,  rather  than  for  the  frivo- 
lities of  sport  or  the  methods  of  outworn  media-val  warfare  :  in 
a  word  how  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  energy,  activity  and 
invonUon  of  the  nation,  without  destroying  or  weakening  lU 
ideal  of  character." 

Dr  Crozier  U  no  socialist,  but  ho  beUcves  in  a  humane  and 
happv  sncietv,  and  that  it  is  only  by  intellect,  by  civilisation 
that  disparitv  of  birth  and  opportunity  can  be  so  far  equalised 
t  at  a  'o.ietv  mav  become  durable.  "Great  gaps  between 
cKsses  are  an  evil,'  irreconcilable;  there  all  .-ffort  aspirations, 
and  hope  are  as  much  brouglit  to  a  standstill  as  industry  is  m  a 
To  Id  of  despots  on  the  one  hand,  and  slaves  on  the  other. 
Here  we  might  raise  a  protest.  It  seems  as  though  the  wnter^ 
who  is  a  Canadian,  is  over  much  impressed  by  the  methods  and 
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aims  of  the  United  States.  We  admit,  liowcver,  that  our  rulers 
are  not  always  the  most  competent  of  men,  but  wc  must  look 
to  tliem  to  help  us.  "A  knowledge  of  tJie  evolution  of  civilisa- 
tion will  one  day  be  as  neces.sary  to  the  practical  statesman  as 
science  now  is  to  the  inventor  and  captain  of  industry,  but  we 
may  observe  in  a  general  way  that,  of  all  the  arts  of  life,  that 
of  government  or  stat.esmanship,  with  the  complex  machinery  of 
means  and  ends  which  in  these  later  days  it  involves,  is  the 
only  one  which  is  not  abh^  to  call  some  corresponding  science 
to  its  aid,  but  still  remains  tied  to  a  hap-hazard  nde  of  thumb 
in  which  men's  chief  stay  is  the  vague  and  general  hope  that,  if 
they  do  the  best  they  can,  Providence  and  Fate  will  bring  them 
out  right  in  tJie  end."  Wlien  we  reflect  on  truths  like  this, 
and  consider  the  undeniable  greatness  of  our  nation,  we  are 
forced  to  one  of  two  conclusions,  either  thit  sciences  of  all  sorts 
are  elaborate  mistakes,  or  that  we  are  indeed  the  chosen 
people. 

The  Nafiri's  of  South  Africa,  edited  by  the  South  African 
Native  Races  Committee  (Murray,  12s.).  The  subject  of  this 
volume  is  one  of  undeniable  magnitude.  The  difficulty  of  treat- 
ing the  native  races  in  South  Africa  was  with  us  long  before  the 
war,  and  will  endure  long  after.  Indeed,  it  will  increase  be- 
cause of  the  war,  for  we  are  killing  off  our  whit-e  South  Afri- 
cans, and  not  our  coloured!  And  "the  danger  of  over-popula- 
tion as  a  whole  may  have  been  exaggerated.  But  the  increase 
of  the  Bantu  (Kaffir)  races  is  a  ia.ct  beyond  dispute.  It  seems 
inevitable  tJiat  the  pressure  of  population  will  make  itself  felt 
in  some  districts  before  long,  and  the  strong  probability  is  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  native  races  \\  ill  more  and  more  prepon- 
derate." It  would  take  too  long  to  summarise  the  statistics 
of  this  volume.  We  note  that  the  natives  are  mainly  law- 
abiding — but,  "with  scarcely  an  exception,  our  informants  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  to  natives.  No  middle  course  seems  practicable. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  as  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  alco- 
holic liquors  on  the  natives,  both  physically  and  morally.  In 
many  parts  there  are  strict  prohibition  laws." 

The  History  of  Sir  liicliard  Cahnaily,  by  Lucas  Malet 
(Mcthuen,  6s.).  Publishers'  notices  have  for  some  months  past 
encouraged  novel-readere  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  this 
romance  as  that  of  the  most  important  and  most  finished  work 
of  a  justly  admired  and  valued  writer.  Now  that  it  has  come, 
we  confess  ourselves  somewhat  disappointed.  True,  it  is  a  fine 
piece  of  work,  careful,  thoughtful,  excellent  in  technique,  often 
charming,  and  yet — we  liked  Lucas  Malet's  books  better  before 
this  was  added  to  them.  It  is  an  elaborate  study  of  a  hero, 
who  is  a  dwarf,  a  cripple.  Everything  else  that  life  can  give  is 
his — birth,  wealth,  health,  mental  power,  high  spirit  and  per- 
sonal beauty  to  a  certain  point^ — but  he  is  born  lacking  the 
whole  lower  part  of  the.  legs,  his  feet  being  fixed  in  some  strange 
nay  immediately  above  the  knees.  Nothing  can  be  done  to 
help  him ;  he  shuffles  hideously  all  his  days,  a  beautiful  mon- 
ster. How  his  defonnity  afi'ects  his  character  is  the  tale  of  Sir 
Richard  Calmady.  Never  for  a  moment,  from  beginning  to 
end,  are  we  allowed  to  forgot  his  misfortune.  The  tale  might 
be  a  psalm  in  praise^  of  physical  beauty  and  strength.  It  is  as 
though  no  greater  tragedy  were  conceivable  than  bodily  mal- 
formation. His  betrothed  jilts  him  because  of  it,  he  avenges 
her  defection  by  a  great  crop  of  wild  oats  in  spite  of  it,  his 
mother  pardons  all  things ;  and  a  woman,  much  too  good  for 
him,  offers  to  mari-y  him  for  pity  of  it,  and  his  reform  is  set 
forward  as  singularly  noble,  in  consideration  of  it. 

Lucas  Malet  has  attempted  to  present  a  whole  philosophy 
of  life  in  one  volume ;  she  sets  good  and  bad,  man  and  woman, 
before  us  at  great  length  ;  and  wisdom  and  pathos, worldliness 
and  holiness,  poetical  and  religious  sentiment,  are  all  depicted 
and  formularised  with  great  ability.  But  humour  lacks.  The 
author  is  too  solemn.  Granted  that  she  wished  to  write  a  seri- 
ous book,  she  need  not  have  written  it  so  seriously — after  all, 
she  wrote  it  to  please  herself!  And  brevity  lacks;  the  tale  is 
too  long.  We  venture  to  think  it  would  have  gained  by  losing 
a  tliird  of  its  length.  And  several  times  the  author  eiTs  in 
taste;  the  incident  of  Madame  de  Vallorbes,  by  which  Richard 
concludes  his  period  with  "the  dogs,"  passes  certainly  the  limits 
which  EngUsh  opinion  prescribes  for  incidents  of  the  kind. 
The  subordinate  characters  are  very  good.  Lady  Calmady,  the 
young  mother,  is  a  fine  creature.  Julius  March,  the  ascetic 
priest,  is  interesting.     Helen  de  Vallorbes  is  quite  convincing 


of  her  sort.  We  note  many  happy  phrases,  as  "sky,  crossed  by 
a  skein  of  homeward-wending  rooks" ;  "Men  of  this  generation 
will  not  ripen,  but  sour."  This  writer,  following  one  way  of 
modern  fashion,  gives  us  gencrall.y  a  touch  of  the  supernatural. 
Sir  Richard's  misfortune  is  the  fulfilment  of  a  curse,  incurred 
by  the  base  deed  of  an  ancestor  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before,  because  of  which  every  head  of  the  family  should  die  a 
violent  death  until  a  certain  "lameter"  should  come.  One  of 
the  most  suggestive  ideas  of  the  book  is  that  which  proposes 
that  there  may  be  a  family  inheritance  of  circumstance  as  well 
as  of  phj'sical  and  mental  characteristic,  so  that  bodily  or  social 
disaster  should  be  as  much  their  birthright  as  cast  of  features 
or  intellectual  tast^.     This  is  a  new  idea  to  many  of  us. 

From  the  Land  of  the  Shamrock,  by  Jane  Barlow  (Methuen, 
6s.).  A  collection  of  Irish  tales,  most  characteristically  Irish, 
and  some  of  thejii  very  charming,  with  the  real  Irish  melan- 
choly about  them,  and  all  tJie  real  Irish  leisureliness.  One 
might  say,  perhaps,  that  leisureliness  rather  distinguishes  Irish 
humour.  To  those  who  love  the  pathetic,  we  recommend  "A 
Christmas  Dole."  An  old  family,  the  Valences,  dying  out  in  the 
person  of  a  very  old  woman,  almost  in  penury,  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  a  yearly  dole  of  blanket  and  half-crown  to  cer- 
tain villagers.  This  can  no  longer  be  afforded,  but  the  pride 
of  tJie  failing  old  lady  must  not  be  hurt.  Her  two  faithful  old 
maid-servants,  Julia  and  Rebecca,  combine  with  the  village,  re- 
lying on  that  delicate  good-feeling  of  the  Irish,  which,  when  it 
pleases  them,  is  so  strong.  One  roll  of  blanket  and  a  single 
borrowed  half-crown  is  present^?d  and  re-presented  to  suitable 
recipients  in  the  proper  place,  and  on  the  proper  aay.  The  gift 
is  taken  with  perfectly-feigned  gratitude,  and  returned  to 
Julia,  and  deftly  given  over  again,  and  finally  put  away  for 
the  following  year.  It  is  a  most  toucliing  mockei-y.  On  the 
occasion  described  here,  one  half-crazy  widow  refuses  to  yield 
up  her  treasure,  and  the  difficulty  might  have  been  acute,  but 
for  that  ghostly  intervention  which  is  never  too  far  away  in 
Ireland.  The  spectral  dog  of  the  family  stretches  itself  at  the 
feet  of  old  Miss  Valence.  She  shivers,  draws  her  shawl 
round  her,  and  with  dignity  goes  away  to  die.  "Widdy  Turgan 
ma.v  be  havin'  them  now,"  says  the  faithful  Julia.  "Tliere'U  be 
no  more  givin'  awa.v  up  at  Lisnafrenagli !"  and  she  lierself  for- 
sakes the  forlorn  mansion,  rushing  away  in  the  rain  and  wind, 
cr.ving :  "All  alone  wid  hersilf — ne'er  a  hand's  turn  to  do  for 
her!  Ah,  poor  Miss  Helen,  the  crathur,  the  crathur!  There'll 
be  nobody  up  at  the  house,  nobody  anny  more !" 

liickerhy's  Folly,  by  Tom  Gallon  (Methuen,  6s.).  The 
Dickens'  flavour,  to  which  this  writer's  previous  works  have  ac- 
customed us,  is  well  maintained.  The  hero  is  needlessly  mys- 
terious. He  has  been  ill-used  and  sent  away  in  youth,  and  he 
returns  home  in  disguise  years  after.  Endless  complications 
and  deaths  ensue,  and  there  is  disaster  enough  in  the  first  two 
chapters  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  frivolous-minded 
reader.  London  streets  in  winter  :  gruesome  old  servants,  and 
old  people  nho  maunder  and  mutter  in  deserted,  dirty  rooms, 
and  a  happy  ending,  with  man  and  maid  triumphant ;  all  these 
are  excellent  sensational  items,  and  "Rickerby's  Folly"  will  not 
lack  readers.  About  the  names,  too,  there  is  the  true  Dickens' 
ring — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taggett,  Mr.  Veevers,  Nugent  Leathwood. 
As  a  rather  dreadful  old  woman,  we  recommend  Jemima.  "But, 
look  here,  Jemima,  I  am  dead,"  said  Gilbert,  earnestly.  "There 
must  be  no  mistake  about  that;  I  am  as  dead  as  the  deadest 
door-nail." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,"  she  replied,  with  a  shrug.  "'Ave  it  yer 
own  way  ;  pleas(>  yerself,  an'  you'll  please  me.  It  seems  to  me, 
in  this  world,  it  don't  much  matter  whether  a  person's  dead  or 
alive.     They're  much  of  a  muchness.     Please  yerself." 

The  Snares  of  the  World,  by  Hamilton  Aide  (Murray,  6i.). 
A  pleasant  "society"  novel,  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
society,  and  has  no  grudge  against  it,  nor  even  wants  to  show 
it  its  faults,  as  so  many  writers  do.  The  heroine,  Aileen,  is 
most  attractive,  and  she  has  a  truly  Irish  tongue,  quick  and 
kindly.  The  book  should  be  read,  for  we  can  hardly  venture  to 
take  the  motive  of  it  boldly,  it  being  no  other  than  the  hidden 
passion  of  sweet  Aileen  for  her  husband's  dearest  friend.  But 
this  passion  is  so  well  hidden,  and  so  delicately  formulated  even 
to  herself,  that  the  Young  Percon  can  read  the  history  of  it 
without  a  blush. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  NOTED. 

JVinMr  College  Notions  (Winchester,  P.  and  G  \V..11,> 
An  exposition  of  Winchester  College  slauir  in Jr  .  !  ;; 
W.vkaini.ts,  but  otherwise  as  an  exL  2  'f    h         '^  *"  "''* 

in.  o^  hooks,  aiK.  the  minute  speeiiH:^::,::;;:^;::::;^,:^"'"^- 

r;,.  (..n„,  being  ^  facsimile  reprint  of  the  Literary  Orean 

Stock,  roUd?      '■  ^'•"*'-'-'"""''  '»""i^'-"  ■■>  i«'^o  (iin'tt 

^  if o«A-  ifif/i  <)  Hhlory,  hy  Florence  Warden  (F  V  White 
and  Co.,  (..).  Miss  Warden,  purveyor  of  mysteries,  h^a.  ,1  o 
writ  en  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  It  is,  however,  ;ery  fairly 
satLsfactory  from  the  possible  point  of  view.  •>       '  O 

AnuaKaremn,  translated  by  Constance  Garnett  from  the 
Kussian  of  Leo  Tolstoi  (Heinemann,  2  vols.  12s.).  Much  the 
best  translation  of  this  great  novel. 

The  aiaiifs  Gate,  by  Max  Pemberton  (Cassell,  Gs.).  "The 
story  of  a  great  adventure." 

The  Testament  of  a  Man  Forbhl,  by  John  Davidson 
(Ricliards,  6d.).  A  fine  poem  in  its  way.  Its  theme  is  irrecon- 
cilable man. 

Tf,.'  Viiyagp  of  Ithohal,  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (Murray,  Gd.). 
An   anti(iue  sea-yarn. 
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Hustraliaii  publications. 

THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  OF  QUEENSLAND— A  REVIEW. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  substantial    work   published   in   Queens- 
land by  W.  F.  Wilson,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  and  A.  D.  Graham,  B.A., 
Melbourne,  barristers-at-law,  and  based  on  the  well-known  cri- 
minal code  drafted  by  Sir  Samuel    Griffith,    Chief    Justice   of 
Queensland.     The  people  of  Queensland  are   under    a   heavy 
obligation  to  their  learned  Chief  Justice  for  the  labour  he  has 
bestowed  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Criminal  Code  of  1899.    To 
undertake  the  heavy  task  of  bringing  together,  within  the  com- 
pass of  one  book,  the  wliole  of  the  existing  knowledge  on  such 
a  subject  as  the  Criminal  law,  might  be  within  the  ambition  of 
a  man  of  leisure :     but  when  the  time  for  sucli  an  effort  must 
be  snatched  from  the  spare  moments  of  a  busy  life ;   when  we 
realise  how  all  important  to  success  is  the  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuous and  concentrated  thought— then  mere  words   fail   to 
adequately  convey  the  measure  of  praise  that  should  be  award- 
ed to  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  for  tlie  success  tJiat  lie  has  achieved 
in  this  work.     Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be 
gathered,  when  we  state  that  the  code  itself  contains  707  sec- 
tions.   To  it  are  appended  almost  as  many  forms  of  indictment, 
which,  with  an  index,  help    to  make  up  a  volume  of  650  pages. 
Although  the  learned  author  has  been  able  to  draw  upon  the 
efforts  of  other  labourers  in  the  same  field  of  codification,  yet 
even  a  cursoi-y  glance  discloses  a  vast  amount  of  original  re- 
search ;    and  we  say  with  every  confidence  that    the   general 
scheme  of  harmonious  arrangement  and  cleaniess  of  drafting 
will  commend  themselves  to  evei-y  professional  man. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  a  short  review,  even  to 
refer  to  all  the  points  of  interest  that  occur  on  a  perusal  of 
this  work  ;  and  we  propose  to  allude  to  a  few  matters  only  of 
special  importance :  important  in  so  far  as  they  involve 
changes  in  the  law,  as  shown  in  New  Soutli  Wales  (and  per- 
haps other  of  the  States),  and  deserving  prominence,  because 
the  alterations  may  not  always  commend  themselves  to  those 
administering  the  law  in  those  other  States. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  branch  of  the  criminal  law  which 
presents  finer  shades  of  distinction  than  the  many  phases  of 
the  law  of  Assault.  This  offence  is  the  foundation  of  all  offences 
against  the  person;  and,  by  slight  gradations,  it  forms  an  ele- 
ment of  every  unlawful  act,  from  the  merest  battery  to  the 
most  brutal  murder.  We  know  that  almost  every  personal 
in.)ury  is  either  accidental  or  the  outcome  of  some  quarrel  be- 
tween the  parties.  But  provocation  is  no  defence  in  (for  in- 
stance) New  South  Wales.  It  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, reduce  what  would  otherwise  be  murder  to  manslaugh- 
ter; but  the  provocation  must  be  such  as  might  reasonably 
deprive  the  person  accused  of  the  power  of  self-control ;  and 
the  blow  which  caused  death  must  not  be  struck  with  intent  to 
take  life.  Unless  these  essentials  are  established,  the  offence 
remains  murder,  however  great  the  provocation.  Again,  in 
cases  of  bodily  injury,  provocation  cannot  be  used  to  reduce 
the  offence  to  one  more  venial,  or  to  secure  an  acquittal.  This 
state  of  the  law  doubtless  has  often  been  the  cause  of  dissen- 
sions amongst  jurymen,  when  adjudicating   upon    charges    of 


seus/of  ,h  '  ' ,""''  "°  ""'"■"^^  '"  P"''''-  '•  f°""<J  in  tl.e  good 
»    rd.l     ■  '■'^"'  "''"  "'"  ^•'"P"'   J""''-    «'"'    ""Toy    in 

.  u,    of  pr„vo<.a,.o„,  ,.,  |,.,  „,„,,.  ,„  „,.,  .,^,  „,  „., 
laocUHed  M.UK,  „o  .  ioubt  .«tal ,  „,„,  ,1)  he  wa,  provoked 
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I  up,  ov  oca.  ion,  y,,  „ns  change  has  .be  objectionabh.  feature 

of  uicouragiug  a  man  to  take  ,l,e  law    into    hi«    own    hand«. 

rbat  It  should   res     w„h  a  jury  .„  say  whether  the  proMK-ut^r 

as  been  "punched"  sufficiently  i,.  any  given  ca«,  may  load  to 

cense,  and,  in  unsettled  districts,    to   the    tyranny    of    the 

South  \Vales  system,  which  only  permits  of  an  assault  by  way 
of  «ylf-<l.fence,  with  the  certain  safeguard  that  .he  judge  wiU 
make  f„  I  allowance  for  provocation  received.  Another  Ltice- 
able  feature  in  the  code  is  the  abolition  of  "malice"  a8  an  el<^ 
ment  in  the  definition  of  offen««.  This  term,  to  the  layman,  U 
■ssocmted  with  Ill-will;  yet,  in  many  crimen  in  our  calendar 
hgal  malice  ,s  establish..d,  although  .mmity  or  ill-will  is  on- 
.rely  absent.  Malice  is  define,!  in  the  text-books  as  a  "wrong- 
ful act  done  int<.ntionally,  without  just  cause  or  excuse."  On 
(us  basis  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  ha.s  worked.  Malice,  when  ap- 
plied to  offences  iigainst  .he  person,  is  fre<,uentlv  almost 
covered  by  the  word  •intentionally."  Thus,  "a.s,sault."  L  defined 
Ihen  al  as.saults  are  made  unlawful,  unless  authorised  or 
justified  or  excused  by  law  ;  and  succeeding  sections  declare 
what  circumstances  will  constitute  an  excuse  or  justifi- 
cation. A  similar  plan  is  adopted  with  regard  to  the  definition 
of  murder.  This  method,  no  doubt,  ..nsure-s  clearness  of  defi- 
nition, and  saves  a  jurr  much  confusion  on  a  criminal  trial. 

Another  noticeable  advance  on  the  existing  law  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  clauses  which  deal  with  insanity  as  a  defence  to  a 
cnimnal  charge.  In  New  South  Wales  an  accused  person  may 
bo  the  victim  to  the  uncontrollable  dictates  of  impulsive  in- 
sanity; yet  his  intellect  may  be  perfectly  clear- 
and  ho  may  be  driven  to  do  what  he  knows 
IS  wrong.  Such  a  man  is  not  deemed  to  be 
insane  for  the  purposes  of  avoiding  a  conviction— and  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  the  Executive  Council  to  mitigate  what  is  at  times 
the  harshness  of  a  conviction  for  murder.  In  Queensland,  im- 
pulsive insanity  is  a  defence  before  a  jury. 

We  have  only  touched  upon  two  or  three  of  the  more  not- 
able features  which  differentiate  this  code  from  those  which 
have  been  observed  in  other  States;  but  in  any  case,  it  will  be 
a  matter  of  great  interest  to  wateb.  in  this  younger  State,  the 
manner  in  which  this  and  other  instances  of  liberal  legislation 
will  work  out. 

The  Voice  of  Queensland  :l(jriniltural  Sociefir.i  is  a  small 
pamphlet,  in  which  are  expressed  the  opinions — the  Ia.st  hope- 
less note  of  prote.st — of  22  Agricultural  Societies  of  Queensland, 
in  regard  to  the  measure  known  a.s  the  Kanaka  Bill.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  British  communities  has 
there  been  exhibited  by  a  cabinet  of  educated  men  and  by  a 
Parliament  of  men  of  the  world,  such  an  utter  disregard  of  an 
existing  industry  in  the  reckless  desire — on  the  part  of  the 
Cabinet. — to  pander  to  class  selfishness  and  racial  prejudice  in 
order  to  secure  poUtical  support,  or — on  the  part,  of  .be  Parlia- 
ment— to  trim  its  sails,  in  the  teeth  of  its  charter,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  principles  of  fair  dealing,  to  what  it  conceives  to  be 
the  breeze  of  popular  feeling.  In  the  Cabinet,  men  of  honest, 
John  Bull  sentiments,  men  of  culture,  and  professedly  lofty 
public  stiindards,  have  literally  C4Lst  away  the  best  side  of  their 
nature,  ignonxl  the  evidence  and  recommendations  of  their 
own  Commissioner,  and  stooped  to  the  level  of  men  whose  prin- 
ciples and  practices  they  privately  despise,  in  order  to  avoid 
risking  their  own  political  skin  in  the  vindication  of  the  fair, 
the  jus-t.,  and  the  righteous  course. 

"Revenue  without  destruction"  was  the  parrot  precept  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  his  following — at  Jlaitland,  and  else- 
where, near  Maitland — and,  with  that  object  in  view,  an  at- 
tempt is  made,  bv  a  protectionist  tariff,  to  preserve  Victorian 
industries  for  an  indefinite  time ;  but  in  the  case  of  Queensland 
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— .wliicli  is  so  far  away  a.s  not  to  count  -the  praclicf  is  'rerenue 
with  (lost luct ion  ;  "  for  thi-rc  thcro  is  no  Ayr,  and  the  agricul- 
turists have  no  representation,  hut  liave  relied  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  solemn  promises,  which  Mr.  Kingston  never  made, 
and  is  not  hound  by;  and  which  Mr.  Philp,  in  I'ighteous  but 
abortive  indignation,  has  reminded  Mr.  Barton  of,  but  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Baiton,  with  a  Micawber-Uke  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, has  not  troubled  himself. 

The  pamplilet  itself  contains  some  home  thrusts : 
"Dr.  Maxwell's  report  ought  to  have  appealed  to  an  edu- 
cated man  like  Mr.  Barton." 

■Mr.  Barton  seemed  to  have  listened  only  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  certain  little  party,  who  objected  to  black 
labour,  and  to  have  closed  his  ears  to  the  words  of  those  whose 
int-erests  were  at  stake." 

''The  Labour  party  feared  that,  with  blacks  in  the  coun- 
try, some  portion  of  labour  might  be  taken  from  them,  and  they 
did  not  see  tliat  by  doing  certain  work  the  blacks  created  work 
for  the  whites." 

'The  Kanaka  was  better  oared  for  tlian  a  great  many 
white  men  cared  for  their  wives  and  children." 

'Some  clergymen  were  inclined  to  say  that  there  wer» 
objections  to  the  Kanaka  being  employed  from  a  religious 
standpoint,  but  those  gentlemen  were  false  to  their  Christi- 
anity." 

"When  Mr.  Barton  ani  riis  confreres  induced  the  people 
of  Queensland  to  join  in  becoming  one  Commonwealth,  he  said 
no  action  would  be  taken  without  having  the  matter  well 
sifted  :  but  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  placate  tne  Labour 
party  to  help  him  p.ass  other  measures,  Queensland's  interest) 
were  7uade  subservient." 

None  of  these  societies  a.sks  for  permission  to  continue  the 
importation  of  black  labour  indefinitely  ;  but  only  for  a  reason- 
able period,  so  that  their  industry  may  not  be  suddenly  de.s- 
troped :  and  the  22  associations  speak  from  interested  centres, 
where  much  capital  and  labour  have  been  expended,  viz.  : 
Brisbane,  Townsville,  Mackay,  Bundaberg,  Cairns,  Johnstone 
River,  Hughenden,  Halifax,  Drayton,  Toowoomba. 

"We  should  like  Mr.  Barton  to  pay  another  visit  to  Queens- 
land, and  give  the  public  of  that  State  an  opportunity  of  de- 
monstrating its  real  feelings  in  regard  to  him  and  his  notions 
of  'justice  to  air  in  Commonwealth  statesmanship." 

A  CHRISTIAN  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  QUESTION  OF 
A  WHITE  AUSTRALIA. 

This  is  a  high-minded  and  level-headed  effort — in  the  shape 
of  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  King — to  liarmonise  Christian 
principles  with  jwlitical  necessities  in  regard  to  the  "catch"  cry 
referred  to  in  its  title. 

There  is  no  cant,  no  straining  of  doctrine,  no  attempt 
to  subordinate  the  practical  to  the  spiritual  in  any  part  of  it  • 
it  is  a  sensible  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  guarding  the 
interests  of  our  own  race  without  retrograding  from  Christian 
principles  to  pagan  treatment  of  those  who  are  not  blessed  with 
our  own  civilised  adv.intage.s. 

The  preacher  admits  lie  is  speaking  from  a  Christian 
pul'iit — not  from  a  political  platform — and  tliat  he  is  "search- 
ing for  the  will  of  God."  He  regards  the  term  "White  Aus- 
tralia" as  a  remarkable  but  unfortunate  one.  He  reminds  us 
that  "black  men  were  the  proud  owners  of  the  rivers,  the 
plains,  and  the  mountains"  of  the  continent  which  we  inhabit, 
and  that  we  have  disinlierited  them ;  and  that  not  only  have 
we  always  claimed  to  be  the  naturally  constituted  guardians 
of  the  primitive  races  of  the  Pacific,  but  that  our  Federal 
Parliament  is  now  being  asked  to  spend  Commonwealth  money 
upon  New  Guinea — a  possession  peopled  by  coloured  raees  and 
races  which  must  foi-m  a  part  of  the  permanent  population  of 
the  Australian  group. 

Referring  furtlier  to  that  great  island  he  says: — "I  know 
nothing  in  the  recent  history  of  the  British  Empire  which 
reflects  more  credit  upon  the  Imperial  Parliament  t^an  the 
liumane  and  Christian  policy  which  lias  been  pursued  in 
British  New  Guinea." 

Speaking  of  the  administration  of  that  British  possession, 
he  says:— "There  has  been  a  commendable  element  of 
liumanity  in  it ;  laws  have  been  made,  not  to  crush  out  the 
manhood  of  the  aboriginal  sons  of  the  soil,  but  to  help  them 
to  rise,  so  that  they  might  become  useful  labourers  in  the  in- 
dustrial hive." 


Mr.  King  regards  our  "first  steps"  as  a  united  people  with 
gravity  when  he  says  :  "In  starting  our  new  life  as  a  Common- 
\vealtli,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  coniinit  ourselves 
to  measures  which  will  recoil  injuriously  upon  the  nation's  life 
and  character" ;  and  he  affords  an  excellent  illustartion  of 
how  far  men  professing  Christian  principles  can  justify  them- 
selves in  ignoring  its  teachings  in  their  political  action,  by 
reminding  us  that  the  Apostle  Paul — "a  great  traveller  who 
mixed  with  many  races" — spoke  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
Barbarians,  full-born  citizens  and  servants  who  were  not  free 
as  "brethren  beloved." 

"Knowing  as  I  do,"  he  says,  "how  the  Polynesians  look 
upon  the  friendly  shores  of  Australia,  how  they  speak  of  Aus- 
tralia as  the  land  of  their  ben("factors,  and  look  upon  our  jKirts 
as  open  gates  witliin  which  they  may,  if  they  will,  find  hospit- 
ality and  wider  knowledge  ...  I  cannot  look  with  favour 
upon  the  setting  up  of  a  high  and  absolutely  impassable  barrier 
of  separation."    . 


Prize  Story* 


Unitf.li  Au.sti!ali.\  oft'ers   eacli    month   a  prize  of 
Two    Guineas    for    the    best   orii^iiial   uiipubli.shed 
Australian  8tory  by  an  Australian  writer. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  7iom  de  plume,  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  .sealed  envelope,  witli  a  like  designation. 
Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awartls  are  made.     Address  : 
"The    Editor,    United   Austh.\lia,   Equitable  Building, 
Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Storv." 
CONDITIONS. 
The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge   in   awarding  the  prize,    and 
the  United  Australu  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of   the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Story,  with  sole  riglit  of   puliliea- 
tion. 

The  competing  story  must  he  in  the  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  lOtli  of  the  particular  niontli  for  the  prize  of  wliich 
it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
conipet'iig  stories  is,  in  liis  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  story  must  not  exceed  five  thousand,  or  contain 
le.ss  tlian  tliree  thousand  words, 

Pri^e  Photograph* 

Unitkd  Austr.^lh  offers  eacli  month  a  prize  of 
One    Guinea   for   the   best   original   unpublished 
photogiapli  of  Australian  scenery. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  de  phinie,  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 
Seals  will  not  be  broken  until  awards  are  made.     Address  : 
"The   Editou   United  Australia,    Equitable    Building, 
Sydney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Photograph." 
CONDITIONS.  ' 
The  Editor  is  to  be  tlie  sole  judge  in  awarding  the  prize,   and 
the  United  Ai'straija  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  copyriglit  in  the   Prize  Photograph,  with  sole    riglil  of  publi- 
cation. 

■|  he  competing  pliotograph  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Editor  not  later  than  the  ,")th  of  the  particular  month  for  the  prize 
of  whicli  it  competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  photographs  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  tests  of  merit  will  he  workmanship  and  picturesqueness. 
The  competing  photograph  must  not  exceed  m  size  half-plate. 

Prize  Poem* 


United   Australia  offers  eacli   month  a  prize  of 
One    Guinea   for   the   best   original,    unpublished 
Poem  on  an  Australian  subject. 
Competitors  must  adopt  a  nom  de  plnine.  and  forward 
name  and  address  in  .sealed  envelope,  with  a  like  designation. 
Seals  w  ill  not  be  broken  till  awards  are  made.       Address  : 
"  The    Editor,    United  Australia,   Equitable   Building, 
Sj'dney,"  and  mark  envelope  "  Poem." 
CONDITIONS 
"The  Editor  is  to  be  the  sole  judge  in   awarding  the  prize,  and 
the  United  Ai-str.ama  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd.,  is  to  become  the  cwner 
of  the  copyright  in  the  Prize  Poem,   with   the  sole  right  of  publi- 
cati'in. 

The  competing  poem  must  be  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the  10th  of  the  particular  month  fer  the  prize  of  which  it 
competes. 

The  Editor  is  not  obliged  to  award  any  prize,  if  no  one  of  the 
competing  poems  is,  in  his  opinion,  deserving. 

The  competing  poem  must  not  exceed  thirtv  lines 
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niM8ccllancou8  Hrticlcs  aiK>   IRcvicw^. 


,„.,     „.  Man's   Attractiveness 

•Wl.at  Women  Like  in  Men"  is  the  title  of  a  clevoriy 
and  dai„t>ly.vntt.n  article  in  a  reeent  nu.nlKU-  of  r/'c  f- 
mopohfnn.  We  say  .huntily,"  because  the  subject  is  one  whicl. 
If  not  so  handled,  would  oa.si!y  impinge  on  the  vulgar 
whereas,  ,n  th..  article  referred  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
point  to  a  single  sentence  that  the  most  fastidious  reade- 
could  take  exception  to. 

The  writer,   who    is    evidenti 


l.v  an  American,  contributes 
some  interestang  generalisations  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of 
the  femae  American  mind  towards  the  institution  of  nvitri- 
mony.  The  opinions  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  an 
endorsement  of  certain  obsei-vations  on  American  women 
by  a  recent  foreign  writer:  that  marriage  is  be- 
coming less  attractive  to  American  girls,  oecauso  the 
development  of  their  intelligence  has  wrought  in  them 
a  sort  of  disillusionment,  a  comparative  indifference  to- 
wards the  other  sex.  It  is  further  said  that  the  dis- 
covery is  early  made  by  them  that  men  are,  aft«r  all, 
rather  dull  and  commonplace,  or  still  worse,  that  thev  are 
coai-se,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  appeal  to  the  finer  needs  of 
a  woman's  nature.  This  very  fine  distinction  is  then  drawn  be- 
tween the  German  girl  and  the  American  girl.  '"i'he  ideal 
German  girl  thinks  she  will  marry  only  the  man  who  will 
make  her  happy ;  the  ideal  American  girl  thinks  that  she  can 
marry  only  the  man  without  whom  she  will  be  unhappy." 
The  distinction  would  appear  to  be  that  the  German  girt  will 
marry  in  order  to  gain  happiness;  whereas  the  American  girl 
will  only  marry  in  order  to  avoid  unhappiness.  It  is  at  be.st 
but  a  metaphysical  distinction ;  for  we  seek  happiness  in  order 
to  cure  a  condition  of  unhappine,ss ;  and  we  avoid  unhappi- 
ness in  order  to  be  happy !  But  this  is  not  the  main  object  of 
the  paper  referred  to,  though  the  writer  stops  to  say  tiiat 
"there  i.9  a  great  deal  of  truth"  in  the  foreigners'  view  if  it 
refers  to  women  who  have  "really  attained  to  womanhood." 

The  writer  of  the  article  places   first  in  the  category  of 
attributes  which  attract  women  to  men— "appearance."     This 
he   calls   "a   preliminary   advantage,"   though   he   quotes   the 
well-known  saying  of  John  Wilkes — who  was  exceedingly  ugly 
—that  if  h©  had  only  "half  an  hour's  start,  he  would  not  be 
afraid  of  the  handsomest  man  in  England."     What  the  nature 
of  the  "appearance"  is  to  be  is  not  quite  clear ;  for  the  writer 
of  the  article  speaks  of  women's  partiality  for  "an  air  of  dis- 
tinction, a  touch  of  breeding,  an  indescribahle  something  in 
bearing  and  in  manner."     The  proposition,  as  dealt  with  in 
the  paper,  is  altogether  too  general;   for  it  ought  first  to  be 
understood  what  type  of  women  the  enquiry  is  intended  to 
refer  to.      Assuming,   however,  that  a  woman   is  bless<Hl  with 
a  mind  of  her  own,   and  has  had  some  experience  of  life,  we 
should   say  that  the  quality  above  all  necessarv-  to  appeal   to 
women  is  ".strength" — strength  of  character,  of  mind,  as  also 
of     body.       It     seems    almost    an     immutable    tradition     cf 
a  woman's  nature — an  instinct,  surely,  that  has    come    down 
through  generations — that  she  should  look  to  man  in  the  light 
of  a  protector;  that,  as  a  sine  qua  noii  of  her  admiration,  she 
should  demand  that  which  qualifies  him  for  such  an  office  :   the 
power  to  shield  her — first  from  physical  and  next  from  men- 
tal domination.     If  a  man  had  the  face  of  an  Apollo  he  would 
surely  fail  to   excite  a  wom'an's  admiration,  if  he  had  not  be- 
hind it  all  what  we  call  the  "manly"  qualities ;   and  so  long  as 
tJie  eye  were  bright  with  the  lustre  of  strength,  of  power,  and  of 
force,    the   mere    question   of   features   would    be   forgotten. 
How  often  have  we  heard  a  woman  say  that,  if  a  man  have  a 
bright     eye     and     be     interesting,     it     matters     little     how 
plain  he  may  be.     The  author  of  the  paper  seems  to  consider 
a  man's  dress,   his  "gentlemanly  looks"  and  his  general    "get- 
up"  part  of  the  general  quaUty  of  appearance ;   but  we  should 
place  a  quite  other  attribute  before  .such  a  consideration.  We 
should  place   "cleanliness"   next   in  importance   to   strength ; 
for  the  want  of  it  would  inevitably  repel  any  self-respecting 
woman,  even  though  the  features,  the  air,  the  presence,  and 
the  clothes    were  ever   so   perfect.        For   a  man  to   be  "well- 
groomed"  is  one  of  tJie   first,    if   not  the  first  essential  in  at- 
tractiveness with  wholesomely  constituted  women.     The  gene- 
ral proposition  that  "women  despise  a  man  who  gives  much 
thought  to  clotlies"  may  be  true  in  the  abstract;    but  there 
are  a  great  many  exceptions  among  less  brainy  women. 


We  could  not  follow  the  nrUcl..  int^.  all  itN  detniU ;  but 
tl.o  following  observations  ar..  de.mleuiy  true  and  interest  Iiir. 
Ibat  women  shoubl  a,|,„i,-,.  jn  a  man  a  true  wns,.  „f  propor- 
tion:  a  n'S|KtTt  for  important  considcrutioiw  and  a  eoi.tviiq.t 
lor  trivialities,  goes  without  siiyinK  at  le.mt  unionK  tlioUKlit- 
ul  women.  We  are  tohl  that  women  mlniire  m.-n  who  show 
by  their  speech  and  actions  that  thoy  "und.THtand"  women; 
because  with  such  nu  ii  a  woman  can  speak  more  frt-cly,  ciin 
■say  what  slie  likes,  utter  Ikt  innermost,  tlmuRlits  in  her  own 
«ay,  east  asid(>  the  traditional  conventions  and  beliavo  quite 
frankly,  and  yet  know  that  not  a  syllable  of  what  she  says 
ivill  bo  misint.rpr.tod  or  mistaken."  The  writer  exclaims: 
■liow  wonderfully  sweet  is  tliis  to  every  woman  1"  nnd  we 
should  add  :  How  few  men  are  there  who  possess  this  quality. 
"Who  shall  describe  that  wonderful  gift  of  intimacy,  that 
miracle  in  human  intercourse;  that  ran-  blending  of  subtle  in- 
telligence, of  exquisite  tact,   of  wond.rful  sympathy?" 

It  is  said  that  the  almost  invariabh-  s<'<)Uel  to  sucli  <oii- 
fidences  as  this  charming  reIat:ohsliip  leads  up  to  is  that  when 
the  parties  have  separated,  the  wcmian  is  burdened  with  a 
sense  of  having  opened  her  heart  too  readily,  with  having 
"laid  bare  her  .secret  soul,  with  having:  been  rerkh>ss,  un- 
womanly"; but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  article, 
"though  the  woman  must,  afterwards,  be  wond<TinK  what  such 
a  man  is  thinking  of  her,  and  must  be  dnading  to  meet  him 
again,  she  always  does  meet  bini,  and  in  a  moment  the  spell 
is  again  upon  her."  With  such  a  man  there  is,  in  the  woman's 
mind,  a  consciousness  of  strength  ;  "and,"  says  the  writer, 
"there  lives  no  woman  who  could  not  make  the  words  of 
Emei-son  her  creed :  "When  I  me<>t  a  man  whose  mind  is  like 
my  own,  but  stronger,  then  I  become  his  very  slave.'" 

We  are  told,  too,  that  women  like  "a  man  of  whom  the 
world  has  heard  ;    who  has  done  something  that  has  made  him 
known  outside  the  sphere  of  private  life ;    whoso  name  stands 
for  achievement  and  creation."     That  is,  perhaps,  very  true 
but  the  achievement  must  be  of  a  character,  or  in  a  capacity, 
such  as  appeals  to  the  particular  woman's  nature.     One  woman 
— who  has  a  taste  for  political  questions — may  be  attracted  by 
a  man  who  is  prominent  in  the  political  world,  while  another 
will  only  be  app<nil(^  to  by  some  reputation  as  a  military  autho- 
rity.      But,  speaking  generally,  the  article  is  correct  in  say- 
ing that  "she  loves  to  think  that  one  whom  many  se^k    has 
sought  her  out."     Then  wc  are  told  that  "women  like  liberality 
in  men — a  largeness  of  view,    a  contempt    of    the    petty,  a 
certain  splendid  carelessness  about  the  small  things  that  do 
not  count.'"     That,  again,  surely  needs  a  reservation  ;    for  n 
woman,  to  admire  such  a  trait  in  a  man,  mu!!t  have  it  more  or 
less  in  her  own  nature ;  for  certainly  no  thin-lipped,  calculat- 
ing-eyed female,  who  is  herself  mean  and  petty  about  trifles, 
would  admire  the  more  generous — which  she  would  consider 
reckless — quality  in  a  man.     Broad-minded  women  may   not 
bo  tolerant  of  a  "fussy"  man ;    but  how  often  do  we  see  a  man 
and  a  woman  going  through  life  together,  and  bringing  to  bear 
on  everybod.v  and  everything  they  meet  with,  a  contemptibly 
microscopic    standard,     in    which   they   seem   to   combin6dl.v 
rejoice!     It  is  certainly  true — again  of  the  larger-minded  and 
hearted  type  of  woman — that  the  combination  of  strength  and 
gentleness  in  a  man  excites  admiration.     To  know  that  there 
is,  at  back,  strength  and  force,  though  it  can  be  applied  with 
a  tender  consideration — in  other  words,  that  though  the  man 
be  a  veritable  "steam-hammer."  he  can  perform  the  delicate 
operation  of  "cracking  a  nut" — is  a  potent  factor  in  winning 
a  woman's  admiration ;   that  is,  the  admiration  of  a  discerning 
woman.     "She  loves"  (says  the  writer  of  the  article>  "to  think 
that  one  who  may  be  rough  and  hard  to  all  the  rest,  can  bo,  to 
her,   as  tender  as  another  woman" ;   but  he  adds :   "She  must 
be  always  made  to  feel  that  the  gentleness  is  not  immutable ; 
that  at  the  back  of  it  there  lie  the  harsher  qualities  of  man." 
Here,  too,  is  a  dictum  with  which  every  man  of  the  world  will 
agree :    "The  men  whom  women  love  the   most  are  men  who 
are  quite  capable  of  cruelty — not  lightly  or  without  reason, 
yet  beyond  all  doubt."     And  here  is  ihore  worldly  wisdom  of 
the  best  and  soundest  order : 

"A  man  should  never  let  a  woman  be  wholly  sure  of  him, 
nor  feel  that  she  completely  knows  him.  She  really  loves  him 
all  the  better  if  she  feels  that  he  is  in  the  last  analysis  in- 
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scrutable;  that  there  is  always  something  in  his  nature  that 
she  can  never  fully  understand,  and  that  even  in  his  moment.s 
of  superior  tenderness  there  is  still  one  hidden  sanctuaiT  where 
it  is  not  permitted  her  to  enter.  Tliis,  and  the  feeling  that 
she  can  never  be  wholly  sure  of  him,  are  the  tnaigs  that  Keep 
a  woman  faithful  to  a  man  for  ever." 

Summarising  these  traits,  the  article  concludes  :  — "When 
they  are  combined,  tliey  make  the  perfect  lover — the  mind  tliat 
leads,  the  sympathy  that  charms,  the  strength  that  dominates, 
the  gentleness  that  soothes,  the  mystei"y  that  fascinates."  The 
article  is  exceptional  in  treatment  as  well  as  in  delicacy  of 
style. 


Laughter. 

Why  we  laugh  at  all  is  a  matter  for  the  ph3'siologist  :  wlien  we 
should  laugh  is  a  (juestion  of  manners  ;  how  much  we  can  laugh 
must  depenil  upon  temperament,  or  what  the  scientists  call  envn'on- 
ment  ;  whether  we  sliould  laugh  at  all  is  a  question  of  philosophy, 
or,  with  some,  of  dignity.  There  are  those  wlio  think  that  life  would 
not  l)e  worth  living  if  we  could  not  frequent!}-  enjoy  a  good  laugh  ; 
that  the  realities  of  life  are  grmi  enough  and  tragic  enough  in  all 
conscience,  without  suppressing  the  naturally  jocular  side  of  our 
nature  that  bubbles  up  occasionally,  even  from  the  deptlis  of  the 
most  demure  and  serious  natures.  Thackeray  said,  in  his 
Sk-tlclies  on  Love,  "  a  good  laugh  is  sunshine  in  a  house,"  and  again, 
in  the  same  sketcli,  he  observed,  "  Life  without  laughing  is  a  dreary 
blank."  Thackeray  evidently  thought  that  the  faculty  to  laugh 
was  even  nu)re  necessary  in  a  woman  than  in  a  man,  for  he  expresses 
the  opinion  that '■  a  woman  without  a  laugh  in  her  .  .  .  is  the 
greatest  bore  in  existence." 

This  is  indeed  a  very  happy  view  of  the  subject,  and  in  keeping 
with  Thackeray's  real  character  ;  for,  although  there  are  many  who 
regard  him  as  a  cynic— a  view  attributable,  no  doubt,  to  his  caustic 
criticism  of  human  nature — we  know,  especiallj-  after  reading  his 
daughter's  notes  to  the  new  edition  of  his  works,  that  he  was  as 
cheerful  and  as  laughter-loving  a  man  as  Dickens  himself,  and  that 
he  carried  sunshine  with  him  wlierever  he  went -unless,  of  course, 
his  surrounilings  provoked  his  biting  satire.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  laugh  are  always 
pompons  and  self-conceited."  He  was  no  doubt  familiar  with  the 
pompous  letters  of  that  old  fop  and  snob,  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
was  always  so  much  on  his  guard  that  he  considered  anything 
beyond  a  smile  as  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  well-bred  person. 
Listen  to  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  that  hopeless  sou  of  his,  who, 
with  all  his  father's  attempted  discipline  and  artificial  education, 
never  rose  ,ibove  the  level  of  an  aristocratic  clod-hopper.  Note  the 
.stilted  admonition  in  one  of  his  letters:  "Having  mentioned 
laughing,  I  must  pai  ticularly  warn  you  against  it ;  and  I  could 
heartily  wish  that  you  may  often  be  seen  to  smile,  but  never  heard 
to   laugh,    while   you   live.      Frequent   and   loud    laughter  is   the 
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characteristic  of  follv  and  ill  manners  ;  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  mob  express  their  silly  joy  at  silly  things,  and  they  call  it  being 
merry.  In  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  so  il-liberal  and  so  ill-bred 
as  audible  laugliter,"  Indeed  !  Witli  Lord  Chesterfield  it  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  question  of  dignity — dignity  in  manners,  in  deportment, 
in  tone  :  manners  for  the  sake  of  manners  !  He  was  freed  from  the 
commonplace  w:orries  of  life,  and  never  felt  the  need  of  a  good 
"si(k»-splittiug"  laugh,  that  would  stir  up  the  liver  and  do  one  as 
nuicli  pliysical  good  as  a  smart  mile  walk.  The  idea  of  Lord 
Gliestcrfield  listening  to  a  connnou  or  garden  nigger  minstrel  enter- 
tainment, at  which  one  could  let  oneself  loose  and  enjoy  a  genuine 
gullaw  at  the  mere  i<lea  of  being  amused  in  such  a  way,  is  too 
incongruous  to  be  imagined  !  Now,  Addison,  that  straight-laced 
essayist,  who  must,  one  would  think,  li.ave  even  slept  in  a  high 
collar  for  fear  of  seeming  out  of  trim,  has  expressed  himself  almost 
as  punctiliously  as  did  Lord  ChestcrHeld.  But  witli  Addison  it  was 
a  matter  of  philosophy-  rather  tlian  of  deportment ;  it  was  a  (piestion 
rather  of  intellectual  than  bodily  deportment :  a  question  of  the 
effect  of  laugliter  upon  the  mind  rather  than  upon  the  bodj"  and 
upon  society.  "  Laughter,  wliile  it  lasts,"  he  says,  "  slackens  and 
unbiaces  tlie  mind,  weakens  tlie  faculties,  and  causes  a  kind  of 
remissness  and  dissolution  in  all  the  powers  of  the  sotil  ;  and  thus 
far  it  inav  be  looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  composition  of 
human  nature."  Still  even  this  apparently  humour-less  moralist 
admits  its  good  influeuce  on  our  lives,  for  he  says  : — "If  we  consider 
the  freijuent  reliefs  we  receive  from  it,  and  how  often  it  breaks  the 
gloom  which  is  apt  to  depress  the  mind  and  damp  our  spirits  with 
transient  unexpected  gleams  of  joy,  one  would  take  care  not  to  grow- 
too  wise  for  so  great  a  pleasure  of  life.  Whatever  touches  him, 
his  inner  nature  comes  to  the  surface." 

There  is  surely  a  want  of  genuineness  about  all  this  :  about  all 
three  men — Chesterfield,  Addison,  and  (loethe.  The  average  man 
or  woman  is  much  happier  for  his  or  her  laugh,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  has  been  so  since  the  world  began.  Old  Dr.  .Johnson, 
who  was  pompous  enough  in  all  conscience,  says  in  his  sententious 
waj'—  "  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  different  modes  ;  but  tliey  liave 
always  laughed  the  same  waj-."  It  is  indeed  very  doubtful 
whether  many  of  us  could  go  on  with  life's  programme  without  an 
occasion.il  giggle,  even  if  we  do  not  laugh  loudly  enougli  to  disturb 
our  next  door  neighbour — as  in  the  case  uf  a  «-ell-known  Australian 
politician.  "  We  must  laugh,"  as  La  Bruj'cre  says,  "  before  we  are 
happy,  or  else  we  may  die  before  we  ever  laugh  at  all."  That  hater 
of  all  humbug,  Tliomas  Carlyle,  has  something  to  say  in  his  own 
mysterious  and  extravagant  manner — "How  much  lies  in  laughter: 
the  cipher-key,  wherewith  w-e  decipher  tlie  wlioleman"  ;  and  again, 
in  his  Senior — "Tlie  man  who  cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  but  his  whole  lite  is  already 
a  treason  and  a  stratagem."  We  can  well  afl'ord  to  set  this  rugged 
old  Bismarck  of  philosophy  against  the  dainty  and  dilettante  couple, 
Ciiesterfield  and  Addison  :  for,  after  all,  lie  got  nearer  to  the  truth 
of  things,  as  regards  man's  real  nature,  tlian  either  of  them. 

And  wliich  of  us  does  not  frequently  have  a  sly  snigger  at  him- 
self as  well  as  at  his  best  friend  ?  He  is  not  a  real  friend  wlio  is 
unwilling  to  be  laughed  at  bj-  us — to  be  for  the  moment  the  butt  oj 
our  super-abundant  himiour.  "  Nobody,"  say  the  Brothers  Hare 
in  (ruesscs  at  Titilh,  "  who  is  afraid  -if  laughing,  and  heartily  too, 
at  his  friend,  can  be  said  to  have  a  true  and  thorough  love  for  him  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  betray  a  sorry  want  of  faith 
to  distrust  a  friend  because  he  laughs  at  you.  Few  men,  I  believe, 
are  much  worth  loving  in  whom  there  is  not  something  well  worth 
laughing  at." 

But,  like  everything  else,  even  laughter  nnist  not  be  overdone  ; 
for  it  brings  its  own  reaction.  Too  much  laughter  produces  tears, 
and,  as  Ricliter  says,  "  No  one  is  more  profoundly  sad  than  he  who 
laughs  too  much." 
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ABRIDGED    PROSPECTUS    OF    THE 

"United  Australia"  Magazine  Co.,  Ltd. 

«T  TNITED  A■USTRi^T.TA  "  which  has  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  its  publication,  and  already  been 
^  favourably  noticed  in  every  part  of  Australasia,  as  well  as  by  the  London  press,  is  now  appearing  in  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  quarterly  form,  at  the  reduced  price  of  6d.  per  month. 

With  a  view  to  this  change,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  extend  the  Proprietary  over  all  the  Australian 
States,  and  to  introduce  into  the  venture  a  larger  amount  of  capital— sufficient  to  enable  the  management  to 
elaborate   the  scope,  and  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  magazine,  beyond  its  original  limits. 

The  first  four  quarterly  numbers  practically  paid  for  themselves ;  so  that,  the  magazine's  reputation  being  estab- 
lished, it  was  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  the  monthly  publication  on  the  same  lines  would  give  a  profitable  result. 
The  present  Proprietors  did  not  and  do  not  propose  to  take  any  cash  consideration  in  payment  of  their  part  of 
their  venture,  or  to  draw  any  of  the  capital  out  of  the  undertaking;  but  only  to  dispose  of  sufficient  of 
their  interest  to  raise  a  sum  adequate  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  magazine.  The  formation  of 
the  proposed  Company  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  the  placing  of  a  going  concern  on  a  stronger  financial 
basis,   with   a   view    to   its   development   along   ascertained   lines. 

With  this  object,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  put  the  Proprietary  into  the  form  of  a  Limited 
Company,  under  which  the  present  shareholders  retain  a  half  interest  in  the  venture,  in  payment  for 
the  goodwill  of  the  magazine  which  they  have  established  ;  the  subscribed  capital  being  wholly  devoted  to 
the   working   of    the   magazine   in   its   new   monthly   form. 

The  Proprietors  consider  that  they  have  already  attained  an  unusual  success  for  "  United  Australia,"  in 
havinw  carried  it  over  its  first  year  with  so  much  literary  and  political  success,  and  without  any  financial  loss. 
They  liave  now  formed  the  Proprietary  into  a  Company,  consisting  of  1,000  £5  shares,  500  of  which,  fully  paid-up, 
have  been  allotted  to  the  present  Proprietors ;  the  other  500  being  available  for  disposal  to  incoming  shareholders. 

In  order  that  the  ownership  of  the  magazine  may  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  over  the 
Commonwealth,  and  a  broad  interest  thereby  secured,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  dispose  of  more  than 
ten   of   the   contributing   shares   to   any   single   shareholder. 

So  far  as  the  management  are  aware,  there  is  no  other  monthly  journal  in  Australia  which  devotes 
itself  entirely  to  matters  common  to  all  Australia,  whilst  paying  special  attention  to  Commonwealth  politics ; 
so  that  the  magazine  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  this  form  of  journalism  under  the  altered  conditions 
of  our  political  life. 

A  number  of  the  shares  have  been  already  subscribed,  and  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  has  been  held  in 
Sydney,    the   business  matters  of  the  Company  being  placed  upon  a  new  basis  as  from  the  date  of  registration. 

Business  agencies  for  the  magazine  have  been  established  in  most  of  the  important  Australian  cities, 
as  also  in  London ;  and  by  the  assistance  of  travelling  canvassers  a  substantial  permanent  circulation  has  be«n 
secured  in  all  the  capitals.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  aifords  ample  political  subject-matter  of  an  urgent 
and  interesting  character  for  treatment  by  the  magazine ;  and  as  most  of  the  leading  public  men  of  Australia 
have  already  promised — in  many  cases  afforded — literary  support,  the  present  Proprietors  anticipate  a  steadily 
increasing   circulation. 

A  portion  of  the  shares  offered  to  the  public  are  now  on  sale  at  the  office  of  the  Company ;  and  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  magazine  and  in  the  broader  treatment  of  Commonwealth  questions, 
such  as  it   endeavours   to   adopt,   are   invited  to   acquire   a  small   interest   in  the  venture. 


Fob  Prospectus  and  all  Details,  write  to  the  Secretary, 

m  "United  Jlustralia"  magazine  Company,  Dd. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING,  SYDNEY. 

Liberty    and    Property    Defence    League. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference  by 

the  State  and  to  encourage  Self-help  versus  State-help. 

Central  Oices:— 7   VICTORIA   STREET,   LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

COUNCIL  (1900):— 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  (Chairman). 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  L.  Uranmer  Byng,  Esq.,  Sir  W.  J.  R.  Cotton,  Alderman  Sir  Joseph  Dimedale,  Sir  Myles 
Fenton,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fortescue,  Sir  Wm.  Lewis,  Bart.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Esq.,  George  Palmer,  Esq.,  T.  Dundas  Pillans,  Esq., 
J.  Buckingham-Pope,  Esq..  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rookwood,  Charles  F.  Ryder,  Esq.,  H.  H.  Riley  Smith,  Esq.,  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin, 
Bart.,  Walter  Farquhar.  Esq.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  and  Frederick  Millar  (Secretary),  and  representatives  of  214  Federated  Corporate  Bodies 
and  Defence  Societies,  representing  the  chief  industries  and  interests  in  the  Kingdom. 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  all  parts  of  the  World.  Subscriptions  voluntary  from  os.  upwards.  Write  for 
Annual  Report  and  specimen  publication.     Copies  can  be  abtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  United  Australia." 

Printed  by  WILLIAM  KROOKii  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  17  Coatlereagh  Street,  for  "THE  UNITED  AUSTRALIA  MAGAZINE  COMPANY,  Ltd." 
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UNITED      AUSTRALIA. 


tm. 


THE  EQUlTABliE  LIFE  ASSURAI^GE  SOCIETY 


OF   THE    U.S. 


BRANCH:    (jqui'tttble   Sjuiidin^^,    Seorg^e   Street, 

Local    Directors— SiH   W.    McMII.I.AN.   K.C  MO.  ;    CUaxTman.   Hon.  C.  K.   M.\CKl- I.LAH,   M.B..   M.L.C. 

1-.    NOIvTON    MANNING.    Esft..    M.D. 
Qeneral  Manager  for  Australasia— C.   CARI,ISLE  TAYLOR. 

Assets,  £68,966,608 ;    Surplus,  £14,797,717.    ^rr;u::a^\e"or,r."',o„rer 

F.  C.  COW  LEV.   Secretary.  Uanaycr  for  f/eiu  South   Wales  and  Queensland— S.  W.    D'ARCY    IRVINE,    F.8.8. 

Sharp's  Rabbit  exterminator. 


Over  1000  in  Use  in  Victoria. 
N.S.W..  and  South  Australia. 

PRICE,  £8. 


Testimonials  from  leading 
land-owners  testifying  to  their 
efficiency  in  destroying  the 
pest. 


manufacturer:   ROBERT  BODINGTON, 

^QUEENSBERRY    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 

LIBBHTY  MD  PROPERTY  DEFENCE  LEAGUE. 

To  uphold  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  guard  the  rights  of  labour  and  property  of  all  kinds  against  undue  interference 

by  the  State  and  to  encourage  Self-help  rersun  State-help. 

Central  Offices  :  7  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  EJlGIiRHD. 

The  Right  Hon.   the   Earl,  Wemyss   (Chairman). 

New  Members  and  Hon.  Correspondents  invited  from  nil  parts  of  the  World      Subscriptions, voluntary,  from  5s.  upwards.     Writ*  for 
Annual  Report  and  specimen   publication.     Copies  can  be  obtained  in  Sydney  at  the  Office  of  "  Unitcd.\ustralia." 

^-®-" 

Grand    Commonivealth    Shomr, 

Moore  Park  (EASTER)  26th  March  to  3rd  April,  1902. 

APRIL   3rd— Complimentary  Benefit  by  the  Society    to    MR.  F.  WliHSTLR,    lor    Long   Service. 

Prize  Schedules  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  Application  to— 

F.    WEBSTER,    Secretary. 

Tattersall's   Chambers,    Hunter    St.,   Sydney. 

Salt  Merchants, 

STOCKED. 


HENRY  BERRY  &  CO.,  '"'^^  1^"^::' 


137    York   Street,   Sydney, 

LATE    OF    SUSSEX    STREET,     ... 


Red   and   White    Rock   Salt   bv   every    \'essel. 


John  A.  Roebling's  Sons  Co 

—  NEW     Y  O  R  K. 


•  » 


HIGH    QUALITY 

FLEXIBLE 


WIRE    ROPES 


For  MINES,  HAULAGE, 
ELEVATORS,  &c. 


STOCKS    ON     HAND.        ANY     LENGTH     CUT. 

Electrical    Copper   Wire   and    Cables. 


Representative :    ALEX.  ERASER,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne. 

GREEN  <&  FARGHER,    ^^^'^p^^^"^  1^2. 

TRINIERS  &  SlcATIONERS, 
14  M'Killop  Street,  Melbourne. 


All  kinds  of  High-class  .Magazine  and 
Commercial  Work 


EXCELLENCE. 


PROMPTITUDE. 


iy.  UNITED    AUSTRALIA.  March  20^1902. 

™„.«,...Mu.A..,.    [jiuiuai  Lile  flssoclatlon 

oJ^C  U  til  1  Y.  Q£.    Australasia. 

====^=  Established  1869.  J.  C.  REMIN6T0N,  General  Manager. 


--^JiT- 


THE    M.L.A/S   COMBINED    LIFE         Of  ^  Exceptional 

Advantages  at 

AND    ACCIDENT     POLICIES  Moderate   Cost 


TERMS     ON     APPLICATION. 


R.    GELLING.    Secretary. 


Principal    Office:     GEORGE    AND    WYNYARD    STREETS,    SYDNEY. 

FOR  ALL  CLASSES  OF  ^£:iV    Sc    SECOND-K A^D    lVIiLC£III^£:RY 

YOU  CANNOT  DO  BETTER  THAN  TRY  ....  

EQUITABLE    BUILDINGS,    near    G.P.O.,    SYDNEY. 

He  has  the  reputation  of  treating  his  Customers  well. 

THE  "SMOKO" 

SHEEP    SHEARING 
MACHINE  •  • 


««•««« 


testiiwonial: 

BCRBDROzVTK,    GuNNED^H,  22/1/1900. 

Dear  Sib.s  —I  never  had  a  shearing  go  more  smoothly.  I  tiiiiik  r  was  only  in  the  stied 
twice,  and  21  men  out  in  one  day  2,798  sheep.  Only  one  man  (a  le.iruer)  cut  under  100,  and 
the  highest  tally  was  19.1,  all  the  work  being  first-class. 

THE    NAMOI     PASTOR.\L    CO.     LTD. 
(Signed)   J.   H.   DiviEs. 


ROBERT   GUTHRIE,  Sole  Agent  for  Australia, 

4a  Bridge  Street,  Sydney,  Asf  at  Wynyard  Lane,  Sydney. 
331  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne. 
27  Arcade,  Edward  Street,  Brisbane. 


Tde  Hewali  EiQeeilng  Co.,  Lid.,  mn. 


SEND    FOR    REPORTS 

.  from  tlie  Squatters  who  have  used  , 


BEST  and  CHEAPEST  DIP  in  the  World. 

For  it  is  not  only  SOLD  AT  47/6  PER  CASE  OR  DRUM  but  the  wool  dipped 

with  it  DEMANDS    THE   TOP    PRICES  (see  .eportsi. 
Prepared  in  Both  Powdr  and  Li(>uid  Form. 
On  account  of  the  great  demand  for  this  the  only  Australian  Manufactured  Sheep  Dip  last 
year,  early  orders  are  respectfully  invited,  which  will  not  he  executed  until  the  day  required. 
Kindly  mention  this  paper  when  ordering  from  Sechetarv. 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP    DIP    CO.    LTD., 

18   BRIDGE   STREET,   SYDNEY. 


Central  Office  :  Carriage  Bazaar  &  Main  I.epot  : 

oio  r      ,    ex     ^   o  J  Tel  iiCo.  474  Harris  Street, 

812  George  Street,  Sydney.  ^^^^ 

™-  •*^'»-  718.24  Harris  Street, 

Tel.  jofij. 


Balmain  Branch  : 

118   Western   Road, 

Tel    70  B. 
North  Sydney  Branch  : 

Tel.  335  N..S.     183  Alfred  Street. 


OFFILL®? 
OMPANY 


TEL  424,  etc. 


Unberfakte  &  (&m6afmet0. 


We  bronght  funeral  e\;ienditiire  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  sii  I 
maintain  our  position  as  the  most  CCOnOllliCal  *  EffiCitllt  Und<rtal<Cr$. 

COFFILL  &   COMPANY. 


Print.d  kyGREEN  &  FARGHEK,  14  McKiHop  Strwl,  Melbaur..^.  for  •■IHK  UNITEO  AUSTRALIA.  MAGAZINE  COMPANY  Lti.." 


